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SELECTED POETRY. 





TO A LADY, GARDENING. 


—_——— 


BY THOMsS MOOKE. 





O, could we do with this world of ours 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 
What a heaven on earth we'd make it! 
So bright a dwelling shoald be our own, 
So warranted free from siglit or frown, 
That angels soon would be coming down, : 
By the week or‘month to take it, 


Like those gay flies that wing through air, 
And in themselves a lostre bear, 
Astock of light, still ready there, 
Whenever they wistrto use it; 
So, in thia world I'd make for thee, 
Our hearts should all like fire-flies be, 
And the flash of wit or poesy 
Break forth whenever we choose it. 


While ev’ry joy that glads our sphere 

Hath still some shadow hovering near, 

In this new world-of ours, myedear, 
Such shadows will all he omitted; 

Unless thev’re like that gracefulone, 

Which, when thou'rt dancing in the sun, 

Btill near thee, leaves a charm upon 
Each spot where it hath flitted! 


—so- 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 














EDUCATION. 

The following is the speech of President Young, spo- 
ken of in our last'as having been delivered before the Ed- 
ucation Convention, at Frankfort Kentucky, in. January 
last. Wecopy it from the September-number of the Wes- 
tern Monthly Magazine. 


——— q 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION A PECUNIARY GAIN TO A COUN- 
TRY. 


GexTLEMEeN:—You have assembled here yot for amuse- 
ment, but for “business—not for the furtherance of some 
f:ivolous.er temporary project; but for the advancement of 
one of the noblest and most important causes: which ever 
enlisted the sympathies or elicited the exertions of pa- 
triots or philanthropists. Assembled a8 you are for such 
a purpose, I feel that L would insult*your understandings 
and be rebuked by your merited contempt; if, for the Jan- 
guage of sober ergument, I presented you with. the frip- 
pery of vague and efipty declamation., .I know that you 
demand facts not flowers, reason not rhetoric, proofs not 
poetry: and if I fail in attempting to inform’ yobr judg- 
ments by facts'and aryuments, I promise you that, at least, 
I will not be giilty: of sinning against your taste by an 
unseasonable address to- your faneiesy ae 

Kentucky, as a state, has heretofore done nothing effi- 
cient for the cause of populat education, Yet I confi- 
dently Believe that the day will arrive, when,-by the uni- 
versal diffusion of science through her borders, .all ther 
sons shall be as. plants grown up in their, youth, and her 
daughters shall be as corner-stones: polished after the 
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| predict its 


|| whose creeping form expanded by its owh motion, until, 


jus to action, But we predict this trim 


‘}great undertakings; because they are novel—they are too 


j|of ignorance—they are too intelligent, 


| 





similitude of a,palace.’ Stranger changes than this have 
taken place, since the rifle of the adventurous hunter first 
rung through the woods of the ‘dark and bloody 


That energetic and'resistless spirit which existed in the single unwise law, 
bosoms" of our fathers, and subdued the wilderness as well|| bankrupt a nation. In. proof, of 
The}} only refer youto those numerous instances, which - 


as the savage, is not dead—it is Roteven asleep. 
effects of its daily activity are multiplying around us; and 
we need only direct-it upon this 
desires speedily accomplished. 


écombined to thrast the subject 
from the miné-of the cofhmunity—th 
and consequently have not felt and acted u 


supineness infer our future failure... Many circmstaneces 
of general edace tion || the 1; 
ey have not thonght,|| fects: of foolish legislation. By the English’ poor lawe,|| annual waste, including the cost of the liquor, the losg of 
it; Patient|| farms, in-some parts of England, which yield $1500 pi 


. 
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triumph from the retefit| wonderons progress of {dollars out of every.three of his income to support ‘pdu- 

knowledge, whose dkteiiton aie in thee few iets st || pers. And whetite Worse, by the ‘repoyt.of ‘the commis- 

reminds us-of the poet's description of the fabled goddess, ' riodiain appointol, Jast session, by the house of commons, 

\t appears that this system, So Tulmons to owners of pro- 

perty, is equally pernicious to the “poor themselves, de- 

seoyinig their. industry, forethought, economy, honesty , 

growing influence should not reach us— anid co . But it-is too eyident a trot to, need: fur- 
among us, and wilt be, felt still more strongly, Hmpelling’|| ther - iyetration, that’ a nation’ is- often impoverished-or , 
h, with still more yen epee ose lowe. pir ot 
certainty, from a acquaintance witli the character of oprij Letts consider the*effect of universal and sound edu- 
‘people. They are: too diberal in sentimént, to object. to ||cation.an op rym by a free. country good Jaws can only 
be the resalt of general iritelligence ‘among’ the people. 
generous, to disregard the, welfare of those who are to}| For such laws are not the reine ae but of wis- 
come after them—they are too sensible.of the value of | dom. e¢ greatest philosopher that ever lived, and one of 
knowledge, to.bequeath to,their children an inheritance the greatest statesmen, has told us-that good laws are 
ig ‘perceive || ‘deep not vulgar, not made on the spur of a particular oc- 
their own true interests when plajuly. set. before them—j|casion,-but’ dut of.providence for the futuré.” Laws of 
they are too wise, to hoard wheh.an enlightenéd economy |ithis kind can never be enacted but-hy wise men. Andito 
teaches them to expebd. a seeure wise men as their, represéfitatives the people must 

‘us only preeent the subjec (os 


\. @ wr eur 
t in all its aspécts before’ Ibe intelligent. . . 
mmunity, and L have no fear for the results {P Farther, if. a whole community were well. educated, . 
I leave'to one who is hereafter to address you—and there would be a probability of. 


upon.the earth, her head was hidden th the 


asshe\w: \ ( 
clouds. . We are’ not in a corner, of the. 


earthy that thié 
it Ags, ben felt | 


‘ 


t | 

ing good legislators, 
who is far more competent to: such a work—the task of{jsnuch-greater than now exists, a8 there would then be # 
displaying the political and social advantages of asystem eg Ag hh mass of intelligent men capable of discharg- 
of universal education, while I confine my efforts to a sin-}]ing the. duty of legislation.” Out of thousands of educa-» 
gle point, hitherto, so far as I have'seen, untoughed—jited men, it would be easy to select ‘thoseywho would 





the pecuniary gain-of such a system. competent, from their talents and qualifications, te take 
large and reniote, views of all the interests of the country, 
and thus secure its prosperity: 

Laws are also the emanation of the intellect’of a com- 
munity in- another sense. besides their being framed) by 
those. whom the community appoints. For few lsgislators- 


The first, and I might say, the only objection ever ur- 
ged°against the plan of furnishing a good teacher .to every 
neighborhood, and thus providing every child with the 
means of instruction, is, that if is expensive. But if we 
can shew that the expense of education is like the outla 






of the farmer for his implements of husbandry, of the 
mechanic for his tools, of the manufacturer for his ma- 


‘l/¢hinery, and of the physician for his drugs—that it is the 


sacrifice of asmall portion.of our present wealth to’secure 


the folly of a stinted and niggardly expenditure—we 
prove, that-such a liberal provision as will: secure univer-' 
sal and thorough education, is a nation’s besteconomy. 
Thus, if we succeed in our préof, we not only plant our 
foot.on this. objection and crush it to atoms, but on i“ 
very rains we construct the strongest argument in behal 
of our system—an argument that appeals to the self-inte- 
rest of the community—an argument that. addrésses itself 
to one of the ‘ruling passions of mankind, the love of 
wealth. fight 

lst, A system of universal and sound education would 
increase the wealth of our state by its effec's on our legis 
lation. Some laws acyeealt and strength ~ growth 
to a.commenity; while others disdrder,. enfeeble, and 


will ever favor a Jaw whith they cannot justify in the eyes 
of their constituents. And if we had the wisest legisla- 
tore that ever assembled; thei wisdom would avail us Jit- 
tle, if the people were ignorant and prejudiced. We 


a great future accession; if we can show this, we prove|| would yerify, in our case, the truth of the biting remark 


which Afacharsis made to the Athenian lawgiver, on that 
part of his code by whicli a small-and choice body of 
counsellors was appointed té deliberate and prepare busi- 
ness, on which the assembly of the people was to act. 
‘Solen” said the caustic Scythian, ‘you have wise men to 
deliberate, and foolstodecide.’ If a people are governed 
by superficial appearances and appeals to their prejudi~” 
ces and passions;’if they have not intelligence sufficient 
to appreviate the solid reasons on which al! salutary and 
far-reaching enactments are based—that people must’ be | 
content with Jaws the reveree of those which Bacon ap- 
plauds—their lawe must be vulgar not decp,.made onthe 
spur of the occasion and not out of providence for the fu- 


fu ee. oa , - 
dwarf it. If unwise, ‘they .bind it hand and and |} Te then, the history of both our!own and former 
cripple its energies—if wise, they give force and'difection |jages teach@sus that/nations are often ground’to the éarth 
to its powers, and impel it on to prosperity. ‘ cannot || by- bad legislation, while they are. even ignorant ‘ofthe 


play,’ was the noble answer of the Grecian statesmanto|| cause of their distress, and so can donothing to remove its. 
one who handed him a miisical instrument. ‘I cannot|jand if we are taught that a wise and provident legislation 
play, but I can make a small state'a great.one.’, He knew |{otten open’ sources of wealth through which millions an- 


those laws and regulations which his genius enabled him 
to devise, Of the extent to which even-one act of legis+ 
Jation may increase the resources of a country; and, ad- 
vance its prosperity, we Have a recent and signal instance. 


| By a single resolution, a few years since, the state of 
New York gave tower citizens the wealth of an empire.. 


By her bold and far-sighted policy she created in her own 
bosom, treasures greaterthan are: contained in the mineg 
of Potosi. Hundreds of years of ordinary progressive 
prosperity would not have adyaheed her to the situation 
she now holds, in cénsequence of a solitary enactment. 





In a few years she,will possess within herself more wealth, 
population and power, than could have been found, ‘fi 


/|}years ago, in all the states of. thif wide confederacy, 


“on the other hand, may for a time, 
is, assertion, I need 


furnishes, of kings and legisjatures depreciating the cur- 


reat object to see alliour|j rency of a, country, thus ‘destroying public confidetice, 
fot no one from our-past|| damming up the channels of trade, paralyzing industry, in by the uneducated, no one, 


stagnating capital, and spreading distress and ruin over 
land, -Take one moresinstance of the destructive ef- 


and active exertion, on the part of its friends, is alone|j annum rent, are taxed $1000 per annum for the support ; Nt } 
wanting to eneure the success of this cause... We caniof the poor-in..ether words, the landholder pays twollnum. With thisetatement agrees, in the main, the esti- . 





the powers of his intellect, and understood. the efficacy of || nually flow intoa egwentar’ et: 
iffusio 


boil to every reason- 
able man, whether ‘that Of ‘intelligence which 
would'secure out children from the ctrse-of ignorant leg- 
islators; and-ensure to them thie services of enlightened 
men, would not be cheaply purchased atthe wtmost ex- 
pense which the universal and thorough edugation of our 


¢ 
2d. Universal education would more than pay for itself 
by saving,'te the mass of the people, a great part of Whal” 
is now wasted in unprofilable and ruinous gratifications.— 
All'men crave enjoyment, and will have it.. And the na- 
ture of their amusements and recreations will’be deter- 


youth could involvet 


mined’ by their respective degrees of refinement, mental 
cultivation, and morality. e Romans their gladi- 
atorial ‘shows, where millions of niéney were annuelly 


spent to afford the poulace the pleasure of seeing human 
beings butcher one another. The Spaniards have their 
bull-fights. We andthe English have our grog-shops. 
The money, time, health, and intellect wasted by the sin- 
gle gratification of drinking liquor, so universally indalged 
unless he has tninutely ex- 
amjned into the facts, will be prepared to believe. Jud 
|} Cranch,-of the District of Columbia, estimates the who 


| 


time from drunkenness, and the other subsequent items of 
expense, at about ninety-four millions. of dollars per an- 


| 
| 





mate of 
al of the Uni 
coramand the respect even of those who differ from him 
in political sentiment. We might quote varius other au- 
thorities of the highest respectability in different paris’ ¢ 
our country, allarriving after'the most accurate caleula- 
tions, of which the aoe the subject @mits, at near- 
ly the same conclusion. Unless our citizens are more ab- 
ctinent than their neighbors—which we can scarcely flat- 
ter ourselves -is:the case—thé portion of this loss which 
falls upon oar state, in proportion to its population, is up- 
wardé of six millions of dollars per annum. ’ 
Gaming's another of these destructive indulgences. I 
have no data by which to calewlate this item of our waste. 
But we may see how great it probably is, from the fact, 
that Colquhoun, an eminent writer on statisties, estimates 
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found many of the hands e d in reading the London 
}Mechanic’s Magazine. He expressed himself to his con- 
ductor as satisfied at once as to the cause of the superior- 


of them is fit to be a superintendant/ 
I would appeal to every observin 
advantage of a good education would not be worth to eve- 
ry man and every woman, in a pecuniary point of view, 
in the course of a lifetime, more than one hundred dollars; 
and I have no hesitation in asserting that, if a liberal 
system of universa) instruction were adopted, more know- 
ledge could be gained for that amount of money than is 
now possessed by many ef those who passseveral years at 


the loss to the servants alone, in the city of London, by 
the gaming tables, at one million five hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. 

I am fully aware that a bare knowledge of literature 
and science will never cure vicious propensities, nor prove 
in itself a sufficient preventive against their contraction. 
A moral aud religious education alone can do this, But 
morality and religion can make comparatively ‘little 
progress amid gross ignorance. Knowledge is the al- 
most indispensable auxiliary of virtue. Besides, a great 
portion of the vice of the ignorant frises ffom.the want 
of some innocent aud agreeable occupation for those lei- 
sure hours, which are found“even&mid the severest toils, 
and which are so abudant in.a land liké ours, where the 
most moderate labor will procure all the neeessaries and, 
many of the ¢omforts and luxuries of life. Furnish men} 
with the means of pleasant and profitable recreation, and | 
you will do muchto empty the haunts of vice, prevent the 
waste of the money spent in self-debasement, save the 
time and health of laboring men, and thus immeasurably 
accumulate the wealthvof the conntty. If a man has, in 
his younger days, recéivéd good instruétion, and thus ac- 
quired a taste for information and mental improvement, 
he can always have, at his own fireside, an object of in- 

‘terest. Books,of science, as well as those of entertain- 
ment, are now;so cheap, that, for a trifle, every man can 
provide himself with enough to occupy his leisure for 
months. 


college, etudying what is Called the ‘irregular course.’ 

1 know, indeed, that, in monarchical and aristocratical 
states, it has been a favorite opinion that education spoils 
common Jaborers—that it puts them above their work. 
But ‘knowledge puffeth up’ only where it is a distinction. 
In countries where common laborers are kept in gross and 
debasing ignorance, and are regarded and treated as little 
better than beasts, education will naturally unfit an indi- 
vidual for labor—he has had imparted to him too much 
dignity of character and self-respect to fit him for a state 
of setvile degradation. But let education be made com- 
mon, and the laboring class treated as intelligent beings, 
and no man wil] be above work. Manual labour is made 
honorable by the respectability of those who perform it; 
for the character of every occupation is given to it by the 
character of those who pursue it. It is an insult to the 
God of natifre, to suppose that one class of mankind must 
necessarily remain degraded, in order that another may 
be made ¢omfortable. 

4th. Education would increase the riches of a commitni- 
ty, by facilitating the adoption of all improvements in the 
mechanical, manufacturing, and agricultural arts. There 
are two strong barriers which obstruct the advancement 
of an uneducated’people—ignorance and prejudice. Men 
| who never read, know of no other instruments and methods 
of work than those which they have seen. Thus we ob- 
serve hundreds of labor-saving or economical inventions 


in use in our country, Which, in another are totally un- 
Let it then be no longer urged against ‘a wide diffusion 


known. And even inthe same country, the improvements 
of thorough education, that ‘it will cost too mach,’ when|/ common in one section are often unheard of in another. 


we see that, every year, there is spent in a single article jer if men read, this would not be the case. Every man 
of sensual and stupifying enjoyment, more than five times|| might be thoroughly acquainted with his calling. He 
as much as Would suffice to give the best instruction to}! could not only know it as he was taught it, but as it is 
every child in the state. Shall we foster our vices, and|| pursued in other parts of the world—he could avail him- 
starve only our virtues? Can we afford millions for whis-|| self not only of his own and his immediate instructor’s 
key and only thousands for education! Can we spend || wisdom, but he could borrow the wisdom of all who have 
with princely munificence, when rain corporeal, intellec-|| fullowed the same pursuit—he might receive valuable 
tual, and moral is the result of the expenditure? And shall'|hints from men who had died before he was born—he 
we be parsimonious only when we are called upon to con-|| might grow rich by availing himself of the discoveries of 
tribute to the moral and intellectual elevation of our chil-!| his antipodes. Publications on every branch of industry 
dren and our country! What would be thought of the|| are procurable, cheap, and easily understood. 
wisdom of the farmer who would, year after year, permit|| ' But prejudice, as well as ignorance, treads in the paths 
his rich crops to be destroyed from a rejuctance to incur|! of old, and it looks with scora or suspicion on all improve- 
the,expense of keeping his fences.in repair! What would|| ments. And as it springs from erroneous views and con- 
be thought of the wisdom of a merchant who would,||traction of mind, it can only be removed by that mental 
mofith after month, permit the goods in his warehouse to|| cultivation which will enlighten and expand the intellect. 
be spoiled by the rain, and should plead, in justification of|| It might be invidious to produce domestic illustrations 
his course, that a good.roof was toocostly an article? And||of the effect of ignorance and prejudice in retarding the 
does not the wisdom of these individuals surpass the wis-|| accumulation of national wealth; we will therefore draw 
dom of that cofimunity, who will permit millions to be|| them from our knowledge of other nations. The East In- 
squandered in vice that thousands may be saved in educa-'| dians pack their cotton for exportation by machinery, and 
tion? What-kind of economy is this? It reminds us of’ put int the same bulk three times as much as the Chinese, 
the Roman miser, who starved himself to death, amid|| who pack by hand. In consequence of their ignorance, 
coffers of gold, because the food required to ‘restore his|| the freight of the Chinese cotton costs them twelve times 
exhausted frame would have cost him three farthings. the price. The first saw-mill ever erected in England 
3d. Universal education would promote the wealth of a\|was destroyed by the populace, who thought it Would 
communily by improving the capacity of all its members,|| throw the sawyers out of employment. When Hargrave, 
and thus enabling each individual to apply his power to}| less than a century ago, attempted to introduce the spin- 
the best advantage. The ox and the horse excel human||ning-jenney, which he had invented. into the cotton man- 
beings in strength; why is it, then, that the labor of aj/ufacture, ‘he was obliged to fly from Lancashire, at the 
man is of more value that the labor of a beast? It is be-|!riskof hislife. Such was the préjudice against the intro- 
cause he possesses intellect. The more, then, of this|| duction of an improvement that has yielded millions upon 
distinguishing and superior quality any one can be made|| millions to the wealth of mankind. Eyery year of com- 
to possess, the more valuable, in general, does his labor|| mercial’distress in England witnesses an immense de- 
‘become. Probably no man will dispute the trath of the|| struction of agricultural and manufacturing machinery. 
inapired proverb, ‘wisdom is better than strength.’ A|! The ignorant and prejudiced laborers believe that the ma- 
fine illustration of the gain to national] wealth as well as|}chinery, which is the real source of their wealth, is the 
temational character, from the superior powers a good ed-|/ cause of their distress. An engineer of deserved celebri- 
uodtion imparts even to laborers, is furnished in some of||ty, not long since, stated that he had completed several 
our eastern manufactories. There are a number of arti-|| machines of greatutility, but dared not then bring them for- 
cles for the’ manufatture of which the British enjoy at|| ward on account of the popular feeling. A more ludicrous 
least equal advaritages with ourselves; yet such is the su-|| instance of a similar spirit in retarding human advance- 
periority of our workmanship, owing solely tothe higher|| ment, I have Jately seen, in the report of an agent of a 
skill and ingenuity which intelligence imparts to the/}|societysimilar to the one we have just formed. ‘The in- 
American workmen in these branches, that the foreigners|| habitants of a town in the neighborhood of the. capital of 
are obliged to counterfeit.the stamp of our manufacturers|| one of the New England states, refused to hear him lec- 
to prevent their goods from being driven out of the market. || ture, stating that they did not wish their children to learn 
This is a fact well known to our eastern merchants. Some|| such new notions as that the earth went rownd the sun, 
time since, an agent from Birmingham was sent to our|| We have no means of accurately estimating the pecuni- 
country for the express purpose of inspecting a particular|| ary Joss which such a feeling inflicts on society; but we 
manufactory, \o ascertain the cause of this superiority,}|can easily see that it is immense. The history of onesmall 
that the improvements in machinery, te which it was as-||district in France, for the last 50 years, exhibits a stri- 
cribed, might be examined and introduced into the estab-||king proof of the rapid.advance, in-wealth and comfort, 




















jamin F. Butler, the- present enhemag gener: lishment in which he was employed in England. He en-| accasione 


ity of the American manufacturers. ‘It lies,’ said he,/|jle 
‘in the superior intelligence of your workmen; each one || it 


| 








ID SCIENCE... 


by the spirit of improvement, which education 


States, a man whose viftues and talents|| tered the building during an intermission of labor, andj) nd intelligence beget. ' Tallude to the. Ban de la Roche. 


‘Such was the barbarous constitution of this mountain dis- 
ict, that a little more than a centiry ago, its inhabitants 
subsisted chiefly on wild apples and pears. And when at 
famine had compelled the introduction of the potato, 
enerated so fast under their wretched cultivation, 
that ina few years it yielded butthe fourth of acrop. The 


ian, whether the||rdads—if roads they could be’ called—were so bad that 


for the greater part of the year, the inhabitants were com- 
pletely shut up in their mountains; and even the five vil- 
lages, of which the little district was composed, could nct 
communicate with each other. There was not a work- 
shop among’them, where a tool could be even mended. 
Their houses were sunk in the sides of the mountains, un- 
healthy, and without cellars to preserve their 
the chief article of subsistence, from the frost... The only 
school-house in the whole district was dilapidated and 
like to fall, and the people felt too poor to erect another. 
But the talénts, ‘industry, and devoted zeal of a single 
man, the pastor Oberlin, changed the whole face and con- 
dition‘of this savage region. Good roads have been cot 
in every direction—agriculture has been improved to such 
a degree, that considerable quantities of produce have 
been exported—trades have been learnt, and shops open- 
ed—comfortable cottages have been built and neat gar- 
dens cultivated—education has been diffused through the 
whole community—morals and religior. have gone hand in 
hand with the increase of physical comfort and wealth, 
and have greatly promoted it—and such have been the as- 
tonishing results of this change, that a considerable man- 
ufacturer of silk removed his establishment into the Ban, 
stating that ‘the pleasure of living in the midst of a little 
colony, Whose manners were softened and whose minds 
were enlightened by instructions which they receive from 
their earliest years, compensated the privations of a resi- 
dence in a valley, separated from the rest of the world by 
the mountains which surround it.’ If in a small, barren, 
and frozen district, the intelligence and devotedness of 
one individual could produce such rich fruits, what might 
we not expect from the diffusion of intelligence through 
a populous and fertile state? The cost of universal educa- 
tion would be as dust in the balance, when weighed 
against the comfort and wealth produced by the improved 
ments which increased knowledge would introduce. 

5th. “The original inventions and discoveries, which 
would naturally result from the cultivation of all the minds 
in the community, would open new and copious sources of 
wealth. Men celebrated inthe history of the arte have 
been frequently indulgent; but I remember only a solitary 
imstance of one who was uneducated. Some have been 
found who have educated themselves, in spite of unfavora- 
ble circumstances; but cases of this kind must necessa- 
rily be rare, It requires the possession of knowledge and 
previous mental discipline to fit men for inventing and 
discovering. The number, therefore, of those felicitous 
combinations of thought, which originate useful improve- 
ments in the arts of life, in any country, will generally be 
found proportional to the number of its educated inhabi- 
tants. If only the fifth part of any community are en- 
lightened by early instruction, we can calculate on but 
the fifth part of the useful inventions and discoveries, 
which might be gained by the education of the whole. 
And thus we see that the nations and states most distin- 
guished for general intelligence, are also most conspicuous 
for the uumber and usefulness of their labor-saving ma- 
chines, and for their continued succession of novel and 
successful experiments, in the various branches of indus- 
try by which wealth may be accumulated. To verify the 
truth of these remarks, compare England with France, 
and our eastern. states with other portions of the union. 
Bat not one-tenth of our citizens receive at present as 
good an education as all might, on the adoption of a good 
general system of populareducation. And what a change 
would be: wrought upon the condition of a community, 
were the practical inventions and discoveries of its mem- 
bers multiplied ten fold! with what an accumulating ra- 
pidity would its prosperity move onward! What multi- 
tudes would then benefit society by their ingenuity, who 
now curse it.by their vices! How many Franklins and 
Fultons, and Ritgenhouses, would rise up to bless the 
world, if the be:ms of knowledge were poured upon every 
mind, to kindle the flame of slumbering genius! The in- 
vention of a single intellect, which might have slept in 
ignorance, had it not been awakened and called into acti- 
vity by this all-reaching influence, might produce ah annu- 
al pecuniary revenue, which would far more than defray 
the expense of the system to which its powers owed their 
development. It is to the increase of these very inven- 
tions and discoveries, that the moderns owe their superi- 
ority, in arts and riches, over the ancients; and by avail- 
ing themselves of these, one nation now excels another. 
To illustrate this trath, let us compare the commercial 
and manufacturing power employed in England, with that 
of France. We learn from the statistics of Baron Da- 


_ee 


pin, that the force of men and horses engaged in manufec- 
turing and commercial industry in France, is equal to the 
power of 6,303,019 men. While in England and Seot- 


land the animate force thus engaged is only equal to the 
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power of 6,014,893 men. Thus we ‘Bee, 
would be a greater commercial and manufacturing nation 
than England, were the amount of labor in these two na- 
trons dependent on the respective quantities of animate 
power they had inservice. But the knowledge and inge- 
nuity of the English have brought into existence so many 
wondertul machines and contrivances for economizing and 
accumulating power, that their whole force of living be- 
ings and machinery engaged in‘commerce and manufac- 
tures, is equivalent to the power of 25,854,893 men; 
while all the machinery and natural agents the French 
have brought to ‘heir assistance} only raise their force to a 
power equivalent t that of 11,536,352 men. Thus the 
English have quadrupled their power by machinery, while 
the French have not quite doubled theirs. In other words, 
in England, owing to the superior discoveries and inven- 
tions of its inhabitants, every man occupied in commerce 
or manufactires, is, on an average, able to accomplish as 
much as 24: Frenchmen. ‘ 

Is it now any wonder that these Islanders, with a nar- 
rower territory, smaller population, and less genial cli- 
mate, should so immensely outstrip theif less intelligent 
and ingenious neighbors, in the accumulation of wealth? 
And can we conceive a stronger proof of the actual pecu- 
niary gain which accrues to a nation from cultivating the 
intellect of her sons, than is furnished ‘by such a fact! 

But the triumph of intelligence, and conseqently of ed- 
ucation, its parent, is nowhere more strikingly displayed 
than in the British cotton trade with India. Cotton goods 
were formerly imported from India. Now the English 
purchase the cotton in the raw material, transport it 7000 
milés, manufacture it by their machinery, pay their heavy 
duties to the state upon it, transport it bac to India, and 
sell it cheaper than the natives can furnish it themselves, 
though jjuman labor is cheaper there than in England. 

The profit arising to a community from a single happy 
invention of one of its intelligent members, often yields a 
far greater annual amount than would suffice to furnish 
all the children with the best education. This,can be 
proved by scores of facts. We will cite but one or two. 
The ingenuity of Hugh’ Middleton, some hundred years 
ago, devised and executed a scheme for supplying Londor. 
with pure water, by turning a river thirty-eight miles out 
of its natural course. It is estimated that the amount 
now used inthe city would cost, if furnished by hauling, 
the sum of nine millions of pounds.sterling, per annum. 
By the work of Middleton, it costs but about 379,000. 
Thus a single felicitous invention has annually saved, to 
one city, upwards of eight millions and a half of pounds 
sterling, or nearly forty millions of dollars—a sum more 
than sufficient to educate al] the children of England. 

The English iron-works, in 1780, yielded but 68,000 
tons; and the quantity of the article had fallen off one- 
fourth.in forty-five years, owing tothe increased scarcity 
of wood for charcoal. But it was found that the power- 
ful blast produced by a steam engine, could enable the 
manufacturers to substitute coke for charcoal. By this 
discovery the manufacture was rendered so productive, 
that in 1827, it yielded 690,000 tons—a tenfold increase. 
And thus a single discovery raised the value of @ manu- 
facture from about two millions and a half of dollars to 
upwards of twenty-four millions. 

I shall only infer in further illustration of this prin- 
ciple, to the effecttof the application of steam to the pro; 
pulsion of boats—a discovery with the results of which 
you are all familiar—a discovery which has already done 
more for every state in this valley than all the power of 
industry. working by the old methods, could have effected 
for it inin a hundred years. It has filled our houses with 
the productions of every country and climate, and has 
raised the price of every acre of our land, and almost 
every article of our produce. If the education of all the 
children of astate, for centuries, raised up only one such 
discoverer as Fulton, or Watt, or Arkwright, without 
yielding another advantage, the country would be im- 
mensely a gainer by the outlay. 

Scuh isa partial survey of the reasoning by which we 
would establish the position, that a liberal system of uni- 
versal. education would prove a pecuniary gain to our 
state. It is reasoning which is based on facts; and if it 
shall have failed to convince, I must attribute the failure, 
not to the deficiency of proof in the subject, but to the 
impossibility of crowding, into the brief space we feel 
authorized to detain you, even a tythe of those facts which 
verify its correctness. Forif there be a truth demonstra- 
ble in political and economical science, it is that nations 
are enriched by knowledge. And no man but one who 
has examined the history of nations, and investigated the 
causes of their poverty or wealth, can estimate the value 
of knowledge to a country’s prospesity. The God of na- 

ture has filled the earth, the air, and the waters with trea- 
sures—with a bountiful hand he has scattered wealth 
through every land; and nothing but indolence, ignorance, 
and vice, prevent nations from abounding in every thing 
that can make the condition of man comfortable and glo- 
rious. The advocates of education can, then, afford to 
come down from the high ground they love to occupy. 
They rest its chief claim upon the fact. that it fits man 


gences for enjoyment—that it opens to him stores of de- 
ight purer, more satisfying, and moré enduring than gold 
ean buy—that it exalts him still higher above the beasts 
of the field, and impresses more fully upon him the like- 
ness of his Creator. But here we see that, even in the ac- 
quisition of those material advantages, which are summed 
up under the idea of wealth, education is men’s best ally. 
Permit me, before I close, to advert for a moment, to 
the peculiar interest Kentucky has in the speedy adoption 
of a system of general education. It is the only thing 
which can secure to her the rank she now holds in thi 
great confederacy. Her name has been deservedly dis- 
tinguished in days that are passed. This distinction’she 
owes to the character of her sons; and by their character 
alone can it be perpetuated. But those qualities which 
command respect and admiration for a state in her early 
days, will not secure to her honor in after years. Our 
state is passing from her aciive and vigorous youth, when 
fire, and energy, and chivalrous daring, and uncalculating 
courage were sufficient to procure for her renown, ‘With 
riper years must be acquired the sober excellencies which 
alone can give permanent dignity and influence. Her 
fire must be tempered by reflection—her energy directed 
by wisdom. Her sons and even her adopted sons admire 
and love her—her character is precious in their eyes: 
could they then bear to see her sink info premature decrep- 
itude?—could they bear that her name should become a 
by-word for ignorance and contempt of learning! But 
even now her destitution of schools is quoted with aston- 
ishment; and she is held up to the younger states as a bea- 
con to warn them againkt even a temporary neglect of this 
important subject. Her name is found far down on the 
registers of comparative education—she is ranked just 
above countries, which are the last haunts of European 
ignorance. : 
We are no longef a frontier state, but the centre of a 
wide spread union; aud no enemy wili ever again be likely 
to molest us. No more, then; can we find renown in fields 
of blood: ‘but shall we not see it im the nobler fields of 
literature and science? The victories of Agincourt, Blen- 
heim, and Trafalgar have not yielded to England the 
amount of glory she has gained from the labors of her Ba- 
con, her Newton, her Locke, and her Milton. And France 
will boast of her Pascal, her Des Cartes, her Laplace, and 
her Corneille, when the bloody throng of her triumphant 
marshals shall all be forgotten. ‘ 
Every nation, every community has its own distinctive 
character—Kentucky ‘has hers. And while we claim for 
her no monopoly of the nobler qualities which adorn hu- 
man nature, we assert, fearless of contradiction even from 
strangers who know her well, that there exist in the char- 
acter of her sons, all those elements of greatness which 
gave the Athenians of old their preeminence among the na- 
tions. ‘They have the same independence, the same gen- 
erosity, the same restlessness, the same enthusiasm, the 
same fire—why should they not then*attain the same glo- 
ry! Why should they not be renowned for arts as well as 
for arms—for literature as well as for liberty! Shall we 
leave it to the sons of New England to clothe our descen- 
dants in their manufactures, supply their firegides with 
comforts, and teach them the rudiments of science? We 
have given to the national councils the orator and states- 
man who, by his wisdom and eloquence, has called into ex- 
istence the manufacturing powers of our country—shall 
we then, above all others, tamely submit to have our wants 
supplied by the ingenuity and industry of other states; and 
1, because we suffer ourselves to remain too ignorant to 
avail ourselves of the advantages which nature has so 
prodigally lavished upon our noble soij? Our very hills 
are filled with mineral treasures, while our plains are 
proverbial for fertility; and shall our people remain desti- 
tute of that intelligence which will enable them to open 
the storehousés of nature, and enrich themselves with 
her precious gifts?’ An ignorant people in such a country 
would be like a blind man perishing with hunger, while 
loaded tables were spread out before him;:or like the fa- 
bled Tantalus, burning with thirst while the cooling 
stream was flowing round his lips. 

The future history of a community may be predicted 
from the system it adopts for the training of its future 
members. Causes work as regularly to produce their ef- 
fects in the moral as in the physical world. And it is 
almost impossible to change the habits and character of a 
people when hardened and fixed by time—as their desti- 
ny is shaped in youth, it remains in age. Now, then, is our 
time for improvement—now is the time to fix the charac- 
ter of our posterity through the lapse of, perhaps many 
centuries. Future generations will read the exploits of 
our infant state; they will learn that her children won the 
broad lands of the west, by the tomahawk and the rifle 
from the sullen savage—that they bafled his wiles, tamed 
his spirit, and subdued his obstinacy. And while they 
admire the hardy endurance, shall they sigh at the 
thought that her after destiny redeemed not the promise 
of her younger dayst Shall our history impress upon 
them the melancholy truth, that ignorance can cripple the 
swift, and dwarf thie giant! Who will not lend his exer- 
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tions ta rescue our beloved land from so ignoble a. fate? 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





THE TWO.GREAT DISSENTERS, BAXTER AND. 
BUNYAN. 


Richard Baxter, one of the most acute and learned, as 
well as pious and exemplary men,of his. age, was the — 
most celebrated divine of the presbyterian persuasion.— 
He was so_well known for his moderation as well as his 
general merit, that at the Restoration he was made chap- 
lin to the King, and a bishopric was offered to him, which 
he déclined, not because he deemed it unlawful, byt. be- 
cause it might’engage him in severities against. the con- 


scientious, and because he was unwilling to give scandal 


to his brethren by accepting preferment in the hour of 
their affliction. He joined in the public wotship of the 


Church of England, but preached to a small congregation 


at Acton, where he soon became the friend of his neigh- 
bor; Sir Matthew Hale, who, thoagh then a magistrate of. 


great dignity, avoided the society of those who might be 


supposed to have influence, and from his jealous regard to 
independence, chose a privacy as simple and as 
that of the pastor of a persecuted flock. .Their retired 
leisure was often employed in high reasoning on those 


sublime subjects of metaphysical philosophy to which they 


had both been conducted by their theological studies, and 
which, indeed, few contemplative men of elevated thought 
have been deterred by the fate’ of their forernnners from 
aspiring to comprehend? Honored “asthe was by such a 
friendship, esteemed by the most distinguished persons of 
all persuasions, and consulted by the ciyil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities im every project Of reconciliation and 
harmony, Baxter was five times in fifteen years dragged 


from his retirement,and thrown into pfison asa malefac- 


tor. In 1669;two'Sibservient magistrates, one of whom 
was steward to the Ar¢ehbishop of Canterbury, summoned 
him before them for preaching at a conventicle. Hale, 
foreknowing the event, could scarcely refrain from 
tegrs when he heard the summons.. He was com- 
mitted for six months, and after the unavailing interces- 
sion of his friends with the King, was at leigth enlarged 
in consequence of informalities in the conimitment.— 
Twice he afterwards escaped by ienieaierities into which 
the precipitate zcal of ignorant pereecttors hadJed them.) 


Once when his physician made oath that imprisonment 


would be dangerous to his life, he owed his enlargement 
to the pity or prudence of Charles II.. At last, in the 
year 1685, he was brought to trial for suppposed libels, 
before Jeffreys, in the Court of King’s Bench, where he, 
whose misfortunes had almost drawn tears down the aged 


cheeks of Hale, was doomed to undergo the most brutal 


indignities from Jeffreys... The history ‘and genius of 
Bunyan were as much inore extraordinary than those of 
Baxter, as his station and attainments were inferior. He 
is probably at the head of unlettered men of genius: 
when other extraordinary men have become famous with- 
out education, though A resid by poverty, they were 
not like him sullied by @ vagrant and disreputable occu- 
pation. By his trade of a traveling tinker, he was from, 
his earliest years placed in the midst of profligacy, and 
on the verge of dishonesty, He was for a time a private 
in tbe parliamentary army, the only military circumstance 
which was likely to elevate his sentiments and amend his 
life. Having embraced the opinions of the Baptists he 
was soon admitted to preach ina comm which did 
not recognize the distinction between the clergy and daity,; 
Within five months after the Restoration he was appre« 
hended under the statute of 25 Elizabeth, and was thrown 
into prison at Bedford,.where he remained for twelve 
years. ‘I'he narrative of his life exhibits remarkable 
specimens of the acuteness and fortitude with which he 
withstood the threats and snares of the magistrates, cler- 
gymen, and attorneys, who beset iled them in every 
contest of argument. Inthe year a his apprehension. 
he made some informal applications for release to the 
judges of assize, to whom his petition was presented by 
his wife, who was treated by one of them, Twisden, with 
brutal insolence. His colleague, Sir Matthew Hale, lis- 
tened to her with patience and goodness, and with con~. 
solatory compassion, pointed. out to her the only. legal 4 
means of obtaining redress. In the long years which fol- 
lowed, the time of Banyan was divided between the man- 
ufacture of lace, which he learned in order.to support, his 
family, and the composition of those works which given 
celebrity to his sufferings. He was at length released, in 
1672, by Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln; but-nottill the timid « 
prelate had received an injunction to that effect from the 
Lord Chancellor. He availed himself of the indulgence 
of James I. without trusting it; and died unmolested in 
the last year of that prince’s government. , His Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which at first found readers only amongst those 
of the calvinistic persuasion, gradually emerged from this 
narrow circle, and at length rivalled inson Crusoe in 
popularity. His genius subdued the opposite prejudices 
of Johnson and of Franklin, end his name has been ut- 
tered in the same breath with those of Spenser and of 
Dante.—From Sir James Mackintosh’s History of the Rev- 
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‘ticularly among the hill ants, who are very fond of this 
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SPORTS OF INSECTS. 

It is not Hly known that come of the smallest in- 
sects are discovered to enjoy themselves in sports and 
amusements, after their ordinary toils, or satiating them- 
selves with food, just as regularly as is the case with 
human beings. They run races, wrestle with each other, 
and, out of fun carry each other on their backs, much in 
the same manner.aé boys. The pleasing characteristics 
of insects, are particularly observable among ants, which 
are remarkable for their sagacity. Bonnet, @ French 
author, says, he observed a small species of ants, which, 
in the intervals of ‘their industry, employed themselves in 
carrying each other on their backs, the mder holding with 
his mandibles the neck of his bearer, and embracing it 
closely with his:legs. Gould, another writer on ants, 
mentions that he has often witnessed these exercises, and 
says, that in all cases, after being-carried a certain length, 
the ant was let go in a friendly manner, and received no 
personal injury. This amusement is often repeated, par- 





sportive exercise. It was among the same species, that 
Huber, observed similar proceedings, which he has des- 
cribed’with his dtual minuteness. ‘*] approached,” he 
says, ‘‘one day, to the foemicary of woods ants, exposed 
to the san and sheltered from the north, The ants were 
heaped one upon another in great numbers, and appeared 
to enjoy the temperature on the surface of the nest. None 
of them were at work; and the immense number of in- 
sects presented the appearane@tof a liquid in ebullition. 
upon which the e¥e could a. be fixed without diffi- 
culty; but when I examined the conduct of each ant, I 
saw them appreach one another, moving their attenne 
With astonishing rapidity, while they patted. with a slight 
"movement, thée*cheeks of other ants. After these pre- 
liminary gestureg which resembled gapressing, they were 
observed to raise themselves up on their hind legs by 
aire, struggle together, seize cach other by the mandible, 
vot or attennw, and then immediately relax their hold to 
recommence the attack. They fastened upon each 
other’s shoulders, or bellies, embraced and overthwew 
each other, then raised themselves by turns, taking their 
revenge without receiving any serious mischief. They 
did not, spurt out their venom as in their combats, nor re- 
tain their opponeste with that obstinacy which we ob- 
serve initheir real quarrels. ‘They presently abandoned 
those which they had first seized, and endeavored to catch 
thers. I have seen some who were so eager in these 
exercises, that they pirsued several of the workers in 
succession, and struggled with them fora few moments, 
the skirmish only terminating when the least animated, 
having overthrown his antagonist, succeeded in escaping 
and hiding inone of the galleries. In one place, two ants 
appeared to be gambling about a stalk of grass—turning 
alternately, to avoid or seize each other, which brought to 
my recollec’ion the sport and past time of young dogs 
whet they rise on their hind legs, attempting to bite, 
overthrow and seize each other, without once closing their 
teeth. ‘T'o witness these facts, it is necessary to ap- 
proach the ant hills with much caution, that . the ants 
should have no idea of your presence; if they had, they 
would cease at the moment their plays or their occupa- 
tions, would put themselves in a posture of defence, curve 
up their tails and emit their venom.” 





A“TRUE STORY OF OLD TIMES. ~ 


During the revolutionary war, when the British were 
cruising on the coasts, using every favorable opportunity 
of landing to destroy property, the militia kept themselves 
in constant readiness to meet any emergency. A large 
company was organized at Manomet Ponds a village seven 
miles from Plymouth. ‘They had frequent trainings, and 
were often heard te wish for an opportunity of measuring 
bayonets with Jolin Bull. About this time a crew o! 
Marblehead fishermen landed at Manomet one fine morn- 
ing to wash out acargoofcod. A boy residing in the 
vicinity, spied them standing in the water in their red 
shirts, and alinost dead with fright, ran to the house of the 
redoubtable Cap. B , informing him that a regiment 
of red coats were paraded onthe beach. The Captain 
immediately sent his drummers and messengers through 
the neighborhood, and in fifteen minutes the whole squad 
was under arms. The gallant Captain harangued his 
fellow-soldiers: he told them that they were now to fight 
not only for their lives, but for all which makes life desira- 
able; for their sweet-hearts, their homes, their wives and 
children. ‘Now,” said he ‘‘is a golden opportunity.—Let 
us show the world the courage and bravery of the people 
of Manomet Ponds, and posterity shall rise up and cal) us 
blessed.—Now let us onward, and may the man who first 
turns his ‘back upon the contest be for ever branded asa 
coward.” ‘This speech was met with a loud murmur of 





applause; the pieces were charged, the bayonets fixed, and 
with shouldered arins they marched to the precipitous 
cliffs which overhung the shore. What were their thoughts 
and feelings on the march we must leave the reader to 
‘ conjecture. -They doubtless felt the fear which always 
attends the soldier when going into actual service; they 
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ere the sun should reach iis meridian. Such thoughts at 
least revolved in the mind of Captain B.; but whether 
these outweighed his lofty ideas of the ‘pride; pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war,” or whether he doubted the 
prowess of his troops, we canno tagcertain, Certain it is, 
however, that ‘on arriving at the cliff, below which the 
fishermen were quietly pursuing their occupation, he in- 
stantly turned upon his heel, exclaiming, ‘There are the 
red coats! let every man take care of himself!” This 
speech was evidently more welcome than the first: the 
whole party immediately took to flight, not one venturing 
to look behind him, until they were snugly intrenched in 
the’ mud and bogs of Beaver-Dam Swamp.—Old Colony 
Democrat, 





CAPTAIN HALE. 
Tt has been the fate of many our revolutionary heroes, 
who were of the secondary rank, to sink into the grave un- 
honored and unknown.—They died in the discharge of 
their duties, and were, perhaps, named ina passing reinark, 
and then thought of no more by the great mass of the 
people. This was in a measure excusable, when the nation 
was struggling for existence, and all classes were devoting 
their lives and fortufties to the sacred cause of freedom. 
But the present geperation are at case, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings earned by their fathers, and there- 
fore ought to rescue any deserving name from oblivion. 
We are a generous people in our sympathies, and have 
mourned over the fate of the unfortunate Andre, who fell 
a victim to the laws of nations, in the prime of his life, 
for the very reason that his case has been presented to us 
in every furin of prose and verse by those of his country, 
and we read all they write; while one of our kindred and 
bretheren, as young, as accomplished, and as unfortunate 
as Andre, has hardly been mentioned by an obituarist or 
historian. Nathan Hale, a martyr in the cause of liberty, 
is a name almost unknown by his countrymen; but it is 
time that we should be familiar with his reputation.—He 
was born in Connecticut and was graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, in 1763, with exalted reputation as a scholar, anda 
lofty high-minded mane He was a contemporary with 
Dwight, Barlow, and Humphries, who often mourned his 
untimely fate and cherished his memory by toasts and 
eulogies. Some of the lines of Dwight, onthe melancholy 
oceasion of Hale’s death, are still extant; they breathe 
the affection of a friend, and are almost too true, solenin 
and pathetic, to be poetical. It was a dark and gloomy 
period in the history of cur country; and he, with many 
other young men, caught the spark from their fathers, in 
fact, anticipated them in preparing for the great struggle 
that was toensue. At the moment the war broke out, he 
obtained a commission in the Connecticut line, and took 
the command of a company in Col. Knowlton’s regiment, 
and was with the army in their memorable retreat at Long 
Island, in 1776. After Washington had succeeded in an 
enterprise so inuch*favored by Providence, he was fur a 
while ignorant of the movements, numbers, or disposition 
of the British army; and anxious to get all possible infor- 
mation. Knowlton made know the request of the com- 
mander-ih-chief to Hale who was the charm of every pol- 
ished circle, and the delight ofthe army, the soul of honor, 
and, ‘the bravest among the brave.”—At the first moment 
it was nained to him, he shrunk at the thought of becom- 
ing a spy; but reflecting that it was Washington who re- 
quired his services, and his country, that was to be ben- 
efited, perhaps preserved, by his accepting the arduous 
and perilous appointment, he gave up all scruples, ang 
instantly prepared for the adventure. He passed in dis- 
guise to Long Island, examined the British camp, and 
having satisfied himself on every point of his mission, he 
was apprehended on attempting to return; and being 
carried before Sir William Howe, and finding every thing 
was known to the enemy, he boldly declared himself and 
his object in visiting the British camp.—Howe, without 
atrial, or even the forms of a court martial, ordered him 
for execution the next morning. He wae confined for a 
single night, and had only an opportunity to write a few 
lines to his mother and sister. As he had led a religious 
life, he asked for a clergyman to attend him in his dying 
moments, but his request was denied, and he was not per- 
mited to have even a bible fora moment's consolation. A 
guard of pitying soldiers, with the provost marshal, attend- 
ed him to to the fatal tree. ‘The provost marshal, the 
common abhorence of all the camp, excited a more than 
ordinary share of disgust, by the brutal manner in which 
the wretch executed his victim. The firmness and com- 
posure of Hale did not for.an instant desert him, and he 
died regretting that he had but one life to lose in the sacred 
cause of*his country, the cause of freedom, and the rights 
of man. The veteran soldiers wept like children at his 
untimely fate, wondering that a rebel could die so much 
like ahero. The letters that he had writen were destroy- 
ed; for they were so full of fortitude, resignation, concious- 
ness of duty, even in this great sacrifice, that it was 
thought dangerous tu let the Americans know that they 
ever had suche man. When the news of his execution 


ong their number would be cold in thie embrace of death|} general calamity’had overtaken the army. If his death 
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was just, the manner of it was execrable; and a deep 

ttled resentment was not forgotten in the future evente 
of the war. It was policy, perhaps in the methods of reason- 
ing in the British army, to strike terrer in the hearts of 
the American soldiers, and to frighten*them at once to 
allegiance. They knew mot the people they had to deal 
with; for they were not to be shaken by threats, nor awed 
by terror. They could ‘have been won by kindness, but 
this was never shown them. Lictors and the axe were too 
honorable for men who dared oppose the inandates and the 
arms of a mother country#the accursed tree alone would 
answer. Little did the exeeutioner#of Hale think that 
sich an awful hourof retribution would come as did come. 





A HOAX. 

_ During the revolutionary war, there was a certain Ma- 
jor Ryan, who was celebrated—perhaps I might: with 
more propriety say notorious—for playing tricks, or hoax- 
ing strangers. Of these I have heard scores, but at pre- 
sent remember but this;—he ordered a dinner at the Bow- 
ling Green, to be ready on a particular day, about four or 
five days distance; giving directions, principally in wri- 
ting, not only for every dish, but for the order in which 
they were to be served up; and unless his orders were 
punctually and literally complied with, wo pay was to be 
required, It was about the time of the adjournment of 
the legislature, when there was a great concourse of 
people passing from Richmond in every direction. On 
the appointed day, he took his seat in the staze at Rich- 
mond, bound for the Bowling Green; and on the road told 
most miracubous stories of the potency of his olfactory 
nerves, and aseerted that he could smell father than any 
man living—even at the distance of a mile, and in a favor- 
able state of the wind, a mile and abhalf When he came 
thus near to the Bowling Green, he began to snuff, and 
recapitulate the various dishes which were prepared for 
dinner—bacon and greens, lamb and salad, round of beef, 
roast turkey, duck, fowls, cabbage, potatoes, corn, &c. 
&c. A poor green-horn who was staring at him with 
wonder, said he presumed he was joking, as such extraor- 
dinary powers of smell were never bestowed on mortal 
man. Ryan swore that he was in earnest, and offered to 
wager the dinner and wine for the whole company on the 
correctness of his smell. The poor oaf accepted the wa- 
ger, and as soon’ as they arrived, placed himself in the 
passage that led from the kitchen to the dining room. 
l'o his utter dismay, he saw the articles paraded in the 
order prescribed by Ryan, and began to think that he had 
fallen into the hands of the devil himself. But he had no 
remedy. The voice of the company was unarimously 
against him, and he had a heavy bill to pay. Thus far 
Ryan had atriumph. But mark the end of it. The trick 
leaked out; and the hoaree, who, however soft about the 
head, was athletic and strong about the arms, determined 
to have a settlement with the hoazer. He waited until 
Ryan descended from the stage, when. seizing him by the 
collar, he took the worth of his money out of his hide; 
giving him at the same time, as handsome a pair of black 
eyes as ever graced any of the pugilistic heroes of Donny- 
brook fair, together with a gratuitous warning never again 
to play ‘tricks upon travelers.”—Knickerbocker. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


_ Wonpers or Puitosopuy.—The polypus receives new 
life from the knife which is lifted to destroy it. ‘The fly- 
spider lays an egg as large as itself. ‘I'here are 4041 
muscles in a catapiller. Hook discovered 14,000 mirrors 
in the eyes of a drone; and to effect the respiration of a 
carp, 1300 arteries, vessels, veins, and bones, dc. are 
necessary. The body of every spider contains four little 
masses pierced with a multitude of imperceptible holes 
each hole permitting the passage of a single thread; all 
the threads, to the amount of 1000 to each mass, join to- 
gether, when they come out, and makéthread with which 
the spider spins his web; so that what we call a spider's 
thread consists of more than 1,000 united. -Lewembocek, 
by means of microscopes, observed spiders no bigger than 
a grain of sand, who spun threads so fine that it took 4,000 
of them to equal in magnitude a single hair. 

An English paper received by the last arrival, gives the 
following account of a singular method of producing heat 
from the element by which it is commonly extinguished: 

Mr. Ratner of Lymington, already known as the author 
of a Treatise on Gas Lighting, has obtained a patent for 
a new method of producing heat, which is certainly one 
of the most useful discoveries of modern science. In large 
furnaces and manufactories it will almost entirely super- 
cede the use of coal. he principal ingredients employed 
for fuel in this new process is wafer! The only material 
reqaired besides, is something in a liquid form which 
contains a large portion of carbon while the other gives out 
its hydrogen, and a small portion of atmospheric air is the 
only thing that is then required to keep them in a state 
of combustion. The whiteness and intensity of the flames 
thus produced, can hardly be imagined, by any one who 





reached the Americancamp every man from the commander 





thought of the pain of gun-shot wounds, and that some 





in chief, to the humblest soldier, looked as though some! 


has not seen it, and yet it 1s completely under manage- 
ment that in one second it can be reduced or augmented 
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occasion may require. It is almost’unnecessary*to add 
that it yields =: smoke, and consequently the hideous fun- 
nel now used in steam packets, may be laid aside. But 
the greatest advantage of all is, that the steam navigation 
may henceforth be employed in cases where till now it was 
altogether impracticable. A vessel may be so constructed 
as to take on board, without inconvenience, a supply of 
fuel which would enable her to circumnavigate the globe. 
—Hampshkire Telegraph. 


Ixpra.—Timour was justly denominated the fire brand 
of the universe, the greatest’ whole-sale butcher that hu. 
manity ever heard of. He plundered and inassacred without 
distinction of religion or sex, and his track was marked by 
blood, desolation, famine and pestilence. Arunzebe was 
little better towards the Hindoos; Tippoo Saib circumcis- 
ed all the Brahmins he could get hold of, and it is said 
sixty thousand Christians were subjected by him to the 
same operation. After Abdalla captured Delhi, 1761, he 
ordered a genera] massacre, which lasted seven days! his 
guards were not even then glutted with slaughter, but the 
stench of dead bodies drove them out of the city; a great 
part of the buildings were reduced to ashes, and thousands 
who escaped the sword, suffered a lingering death by fam- 
ine, sitting upon the ruins of their smoking tenements.— 
Thus a city extending thirty-four, miles in length, and 
millions of inhabitants, became a heap of ruins. he his- 
torians of the day have handed down to posterity the mo t 
appaling descriptions cf human suffering, of women and 
men whipped through tne streets with wanton tortures, 
citizens fleeing from their dearest friends as from beasts 
of prey, for fear of being devoured amidst general starva- 
tion; women feeding on their own children, and infants 
sucking at the breast of their deceased mothers: fire and 
sword seemed to contend for pre-eminence in the work of 
havoc and destruction ; the work of war and blood was 
perpetual, human heads piled in pyramids, and the streets 
of cities and towns rendered impassable by heaps of slain; 
the country in many places exhibited few signs of being 
inhabited, save in the bones of murdered bodies, and the 
mouldering ruins of villages and temples; all law and re- 
ligion trodden under foot, bonds of private friendship as 
well as of sociability broken’ and every individual as if 
amidst a forest of wild beasts could rely upon nothing but 


the strength of his own’ arm, or the deep villainy of his 


nature. —Hislory of the British colonies 

THE THRILLING TOKEN.—In the Cholera season in the 
village of Harlaem, near the city of New-York, the Rev. 
G. L. Hilton, an excellent, warm-hearted, classical and 
pious clergyman of the Episcopal Church, and his lovely 
wife, were both on their death beds, brought down by the 
pale destroyer. They were in separate rooms, and when 
the interesting lady found her soul taking wing to the 
better world, she took off her wedding ring and sent it to 
her dying husband as a last token. ; 

The delicate and beautiful emotion of heart which 
prompted the beloved wife, when in the agonies of death, 
to return her wedding ring to the dear one from whom she 
received it, is too holy and sublime to be fully appreciated 
except by kindred minds. This act was a most precious 
farewell. Its language was this:—Take this token, the 
dearest gift that was ever commited to my keeping by 
earthly hands. I have kept it in my hours of joy and 
sorrow, and whenever I looked upon it, a flood of love and 
refined affections would rush upon my heart. The death 


eyes cannot longer rest upon it, and see its pure, yet simple 
brightness. <I return it to thee, the dearest object of my 
earthly affections, with all its valued associations. I go 
where earthly ties are changed to a more holy intensity— 
where ali is spirit, and the bright empire of unclouded 
thought and mind. 1 drop the ring in my upward flight. 
E could not carry the most precious gems of earth any 
further. 1 bequeath it to one who may long tarry, as my 
last token of unchanged and undying love—farewell. 
Well might theatiectionate husband, ashe received the 
expressive token, have bowed as he did upon his bed, and 
prayed that as they had been one in life, they might beun. 
divided in death! He took the ring, which is the last of 
earthly thingsfrom whicha wife may part, and as it touch- 
ingly spoke of a thousand tender scenes—of duty done— 
of life ended—the mystic ring wedded him to the dead, and 
it was,the token of re-union—the dim pledge of joys too 
bright to be shadowed by earthly symbols—too pure to be 
longer enjoyed beneath the cloudy atmosphere of time. 
Her spirit lingered but a moment in the clouds, and her 
companion for time joined her for eternity. 
Don Quixorte.—It is not generally known that, a long 
period intervened between the appearance of the first 
and second parts of Ion Quixotte.—Cervantes, it is suppos- 
ed, had uo intention of continuing his work—but finding 
that some person had published a spurious second pait, 
ne felt indignant, set fairly to work and produced the 
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QUERIES. 





BY J. N. M’JILTOX. 





And have ye fled forever, 

Scenes of the happy past? 

Aud shall your beauties never, 

On life again be cast? 

Must memory’s mingled pages, . 
Alone the traces bear? 

And tell that by-gone ages, 

Areliving only there? 


Where are the golden glorics, 

That gladden’d childhood’s brow? 
The age of sports and stories— 

Its joys;—where are they now? 
And where the loved of childhood? 
The little giddy throng, 

That wandered the wildwood, 

The silent shades among? 


Where are the crowds—so gaily 

That gambol’d on the plain, 

The merry friends that daily, 

Made up the smiling train? 

And they whose locks were whitened, 
That laughed to see them gay, 

Whose care the mirth had lightened; 
The aged—where are they? 


Has life, that all with flowers 
Arrayed their morning sky, 
Followed its suns with showers, 
And swept their pleasures by? 
Or are they sweetly sleeping, 
Upon the green earth's breast, 
While winds are vigils keeping 
Around their lowly rest? 


Where is the church whose steeple, 
Spread like a spiral tower; 

The bell that warn’d the people 

Of worship’s holy hour? 

The priest that laid the of’ring, 
Upon the sacred shrine? 

The host their homage proff’ring, 
That saw the sainted sign? 


The cot beneath the mountain, 

In the valley prized so dear? 

The shelving cove, the fountain, 
The st:eamlet running clear? 

The arbor on the heather, 

Its little grassy seat, 

Where the old and young together, 
So often used to meet? 


The narrow pathway winding 
About the mountain’s side; 

The many bridges binding 

Its slopes so steep and wide? 
The ravine on whose bosom 
Roll'd the rapid waterfall; 

The summer's bud and blossom, 
Its fruits--where are they all? 


Why in the Past’s deep ocean 

Do thousands love to lave; 

Though in its wild commotion, 

They drive with every wave? 7 
Why flows the flood of feeling, 

With recollection fast? 

And why ddes memory stealing, 

Still settle on the Past? 
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THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


A knowledge of our species, like every other kind of 
knowledge, may be rendered subservient either to good or 
bad purposes. Knowledge is not gained Ly intuition; but 
it must ever be the result of study. A knowledge of 
Human Nature can only be consequent on an examination 
of the springs of human conduct. This examination, 
from the nature of the subject, must necessarily be very 
extensive. Habits of self-introspection must precede the 
acquisition of any certain knowledge of the species in 
general. This is the only substantial foundation for an 
accurate knowledge of our fellows. Men differ in de- 
grees and quality, whether we regard their feelings or in- 
tellects. But he who has a knowledge of the causes that 








second part, which completed the story of his hero. When 
young, I read the spurious edition in 'rance. D’Israeli, 
who has given us in the Curijosties of Literature some anec- 
dotes of the author and his work, makes no mention of the 





spurious second part; and it is therefore presumable that 
he was ignorant of its existence. 


induce, and the consequences that result from, the action 
of his own thoughts and feelings, possesses an unerring 
light which will guide him safely, when the characteris- 
tics of others are the subjects of his study. 
Every individual carries about him an index to his char- 
cter. The perspicacious observer of men may trace a 


feeling from its ‘thanifestation to its source, with almost 
infallible certainty. Every person confides more or less 
in the knowledge which is the result of.observation.— 


‘| Those who wish to deceive others are dware of this truth, 


‘and assume a character they do not. possess, for ‘the pur- 
pose of practising imposition; and the reason why hypé- 
crisy is so frequently successful, is that the knowledge 
which persons in general possess, is superficial, and’ not 
profound. He who regards the manifestation of a fee)- 
ing merely, it is obyious,must be but a superficial observer. 
He who regards the designs of another’s actions, and the 
ends contemplated by tliose actions, will not be so liable 
to impositions. Fy" 

It is observed by Fielding, that the faculty of forming 
an acquaintance with others, is a gift ‘of nature, and is 
born with aman. This remark seems'to meet with some 
confirmaticn, when we reflect on the difference of facility 
that men manifest in determining the characters of their 
fellows.» Cesar, Napoleon, Washington, and others, 
always selected from those about them, the persons most 
fit to execute their purposes. When an emergency had 
arisen, and an individual of a‘certain character was ne- 
cessary, they would not be long in making a choice. It 
cannot be doubted, but that the facility of judging of char- 
acter, which the individuals referred to exhibited, was at- 
tributable, in a great degree, to the peculiarities of their 
conditions, A knowledge of human nature was indis- 
pensable to the succegs of the enterprises in which they 4 
were engaged. Thenecessity of a knowledge of men had ’ 
forced the habit of observation'on them, and the experi- 
ence they had acquired in this manner, gave moral cer- 
tainty to their conclusions. Hence, we learn, that there 
are certain indications of character, et hypocrisy cani- 
not easily veil, and that cannot be placed beyond the 
reach of the scrutiny of a discriminating mind. Upon no 
other presumption, can we account for the smgular facility 
that some men exercise in determinfhg human ‘character. 

We know that every passion or feeling of the human 
heart, may be expressed by the features of the face.— 
Words or actions are not necessary to inform us when in- 
dividuals are under the influence of any predominant feel- 
ing. Itis legible in every muscle of thé ace, and the 
commonest individual cannot mistake it, But it belongs 
only to the practised eye to discriminate the softer 
shades of feeling. No person who feels strongly.can dis- 
guise his action, to the prevention of the success of seru- 
tiny. The nerves are tell-taleg, and speak so forcibly and 
intelligibly, that he who attends to them, stands in no 
need of anotherinterpreter. Many individuals wear their 
characters on their faces, and we confide in them without 
fear. Insociety and im solitude their expression is invz- 
riably the came. An unexpected visitation alone changes 
the character of their features. I would suspect that 
man who kept a countenance for the world, and wore 
another in his solitudes. . 

When an actor struts upon the stage in a borrowed 
character, it is necessary that his actions should conform 
throughout to the character he has assumed, or he will pro- 
duce disgust, where he might haye wonadmiration. The 
experience of men makes them critics of conduct. When 
the actor deviates from consistency, every one perceives 
it, and the actor’s fascination is broken. But when Gar- 
tick, or Cooke, or Kean portreyed with unswerving consis- 
tency, the masterly conceptions of the poet, there was a 
charm in their acting which all who observed, felt sensibly. 
The great point with the actor, is to forget himself; for 
whatever he feels, he will seem to others. Now these re- 
marks tend to illustrate that which we should continually 
bear in mind: If we assume a character which we do not 
feel, the chanees of detection are very much against us, 
as every individual, although many appear ignorant of the 
fact, possesses a key by which he can discriminate be- 
tween nature and hypocrisy; and as few can maintain a 
consistency iman assumed character, he who attempts té 
palm himself off for something which he really is not, has 
every probability against his success. ‘This consideration 
should induce us to act out our real characters. If we 
possess traits which we are fearful of exhibiting, we 
should endeavor to reform them, rather than to hide them 
beneath a veil which scrutiny may pierce, or accident lift 
up. Inthe thought of Tillotson, we should rather strive 
to be what we seem, than to seem that which we are not. 
He who makes use of a knowledge of men, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving them, is, in the eye of morality, a dis- 
henest man. Where honesty dwells, there is no necessity 
for hypocrisy. Yet, it must be acknowledged, that they 
who are most sedulous in obtaining a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, are generally stimulated by.a hope of future 
benefit to themselves. Their purposé is selfiish, rather 
than benevolent. It is not that they Wish to advance the 
true interests of others, but that they may reap all the ad- 
vantages that may result from au application of their 
knowledge to themselves. The politician who uses a 
knowledge of his species, that he may: lead them into er- 
ror, which, undeceived, they would not fall into, does 
that which is severely reprobated by every principle of 
morality. His conduct is equally unjustifiable with that 
of an individual, who, if huis intercourse with society, 











practices fraud, and thereby cheats others out of their un- 
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doubted righte. The legitimate advantages that an 
honest man derives from a knowledge of human nature 
are, a safety from the impositions of others, a facility 
of taking advantage of error, that thereby, its purposes 
may be defeated, and a gratification of the natural de- 
sire of becoming acquainted. with surrounding ob- 
octs. 

: Those who study human nature in order that they may 
be benefitted—that they. may practice deception—very 
generally omit to learn that which would be of the great- 
est benefit tothem. Intent only on advancing their sep- 
erate interests, they court an acquaintance with the least 
amiabletraits im the characters of others. The opinions 
which are thus formed, must tend to the disparagement 
of the species in their estimation, as well as to render 
themselves the subjects of a blighting misanthrophy. It 
is not unfrequently the case, that we hear individuals o! 
this class inveighing bitterly against the treachery and 
want of honor of others. It should be borne in mind, 
that a knowledge of the darker portions of character— 
those passions which fire the breast with unholy designs 
—those impulses’ which spring from feelings inimical to 
order,—is*not all that is necessary. We must form an 
2equaintance with the amiable as well as the less lovely 
endowments of our species, if we would arrive at correct- 
ness in our conclusions. A thorough knowledge of human 
nature would teach us, that there is much that is light and 
lovely, as well as dark and unamiable in character. It is 


ha¥e recourse; the sanctuary and the fireside havetheir 
lessons as well as the resorts of vice. 

We are so much the creatures of improper biases, of 
feelings and of prejudices, that it is obvious that much 
error must mingle ,with our knowledge of others, unless 
we have previously Jearned to distrustythe incitements 
which are not strictly rationaj. If we fre unacquainted 
with ourselves, it mugt be manifest that prejudice will 
often determine our opinions of those about us. Indeed, 
as a general remark, it will be found true, that the ehar- 
acters of others present themselves to us, tinged with the 
hues of our own. We are more inclined to become ac- 
quainted with those characters which resemble our own, 
than those which differ from them. Hence, we find the 
man who is the victim of malevolent feeling, is fond of 
attributing the same feelings to others, that thereby he may 
make an apology to himself for the exercise of such feel-| 
ings. We may generally learn much of a man’s charac-| 
ter, from the opinions whichhe entertainé of his fellows. 
If his average judgment be high or low, we will, in all 
probability, tind the cguse within him. T. H.S. 
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LEONA OF ATHENS. 


BY MRS. A. DRAKE, 


Chaqu ‘un a son metier is, generally speaking, the best 
advice I.can offer to’ professional persons; but last Thurs- 
day-night week proved most unquestionably that some 
favored children of Genius can have two metiers and ex- 
cel in both. Thé reputation of Mrs. A. Drake as an ac- 
tress is too well known, her powerful histrionic talents 
too well appreciated to need any comment from me; her 
countrymen have proudly hailed her the equal, (many say 
superior) of boasted foreign talent, and the best judges 
have stamped the pure gold of her excellence with the 
print of their approbation, and sent it out as current coin. 
It is not therefore of the actress I would speak—it is of 
the authoress, in which capacity she on Thursday-night 
week presented herself toa Cincinnati audience. The 
passage of history from which this admirable tragedy is 
taken is familiar to us all as our household gods—the libe- 
ration of Athens by Harmodius and Aristogiton, and the 
fortitude unto death of Leona the courtezan, in whose 
honor the grateful Athenians erected the statue of a Lion- 
ess without a tongue. From such meagre material has 
the fair writer compounded a five act tragedy, which in 
force, poetry, incident and effect we pronounce equal to 
any work of modern drama—which embues not one alone, 
but many a character with the deepest interest—which 
@nlisted the sympathies of the hearers, and held them 
chained in admiration. The difficult task of redeeming 
the character of the courtezan is done witha masterly 

hand; the contrast between the proud, magnanimous Leo- 
na and Iphigene is strong and tells well. The dignified 
virtue of Harmodius is consistently preserved; the daring 
villainy of Hipparcus—the classical allusions—and my- 
thological similitudes are historical and just. Yet we 
wish to offer some slight selections to corroborate the 
praise we have given to this piece, and extract a short 
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occurs after the degradation of Leona, (once the betrothed 
of Harmodius) and is between her and Iphigene his sis- 
ter. , 
Iphigene—to her enter Leona deeply veiled. 
Iph. Who art thou 
Leona. The veriest wretch that burthens earth. 
Iph. Whate’er thy sorrows be, howe’er thy lot, 
Take comfort! The heaviest clouds but hide a smiling 
sky; 
And through the long, dark vista of this life 
Hope brightens all beyond it! 
Leona. Not for me! Hope withered in my heart, 
And Mercy may but weep above its ashes. 
Iph. Thy voice is like a distant funeral wail, 
Soft but sad. Can I do aught for thee? 
Leona. Thou can’st—and thou alone. 
Iph. What isthe boon thou cravest? 
Leona. Forgiveness. 
Iph. Forgiveness! Thou never didst me wrong. 
Leona. Ay, but I have: a wrong so deep—so deadly, 
That all the tears of Heaven’s Seraphim 
Cannot wash that wrong away! A wrong 
Earth cannot pardon, and bardly Heaven forgive! 
Iph. Ha! Who art thou? 
Leona unveils. Behold! 
Iph., going. Leona! away! 
Leona. Ah! do notleave me! Wilt thou have pity 
On every wretchedness save mine? Stay, to upbraid me; 
Stay. if to curse me! Stay! 
Iph. I donot curse thee. 
made— 
The guilt and shame that thou hast caused, 
Upbraid thee! I am silent, 
Leona. Qh! in that silence I am more accursed! 
Yet pity me. If I have sinned, 
Ifave ] not sorrowed too? 
Iph. Sorrow! 
I thought that Grief could not intrutle 
In the enchanted halls of Pleasuret Sin! 
Oh! that is but a synonym for joy 
In love and revelry, in Leona’s bower! 
Leona. I have deserved this. Yet have some mercy! 
Crush not a breaking heart, nor trample 
On a bowed spirit! Have mercy on me! 
Quench not the last faint ray of Hope 
That struggles through the blackness of my night! 
Lady, though thou art good and pure as Heaven, 
Yet Heaven has mercy—and wilt thou not! 
Iph. Mercy! Goto Harmodius— 
Look on his haggard brow—read in his sunken eye— 
Mark the convulsive quivering ef his lip— 
Tell him thou comest warm from Hipparchus’ arms— 
Tell him the hissing tale of his dishonor— 
Laugh at his sufferings—his agony—his shame— 
Then turn and ask for mercy from the Gods! 
And may they spurn thy prayer, as I do! 
Leona. (calches her robe.) 
Stay! strike! kill! curse, but hear me! 
[ph. Off! Profanation is in the air you breathe! 
Pollution in your touch! Off—off—I say! 
Die, rot, sink toa pit as low 
As guilt and shame can make it! 
(Exit Iphigene.) 


Leona. What voice shall dare to speak of comfort now! 
Will not earth swallow met Will not Heaven strike? 
Fire—water—air—burn, drown, or smother me? 

No way to live—and yet no way to die! Have all 
The elements conspired to curse me with a life 
Poisonous as plague, and blacker than despair? 

Now thou, Leona—thou curst, and desperate wretch, 
Where are thy palaces—thy thrones and gems! 
Here! here, upon this cold, damp ground 

I find at once my empire and my grave! ( Falls.) 


Let the misery thou hast 


Ihave by no means selected this scene as most remark- 
able for its poetic beauty. The extracts already given by 
other papers have chiefly consulted beauty of language, and 
this is offered as a specimen of the Tragedy’s force, or 
as the phrase goes—stage effect. One more, anda short 
one, contains infinitely more imagery; it is the parting of 
Harmodws and Leona inthe dungeon 


* * x 


Harmodius. Leona, once thou wert false— 
Dare I trust thee now? 

Leona. False to myself—never to thee! 
Harmodius, my dreary day of toil 
Is drawing toa close—the long wished for leave to die 
Has come upon my heart! Peace, like a dove of hope 
Crossing the troubled waters of my soul, 
Points to another and a better world, 

Where Sin shall cease—and Sorrow be no more! 
Har. Leona, dost thou remember that bright star 
Beneath whose beams we oft have sat together 

And pictured gorgeous dreams of happimess? 
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TERATURE AND SC1ENUE.. : 









And+there—whete all is purity and peace, 
Thou’lt-be mine own again! I leave thee now, 
For Athens calls, and Liberty invites. 
Be firm—be bold! This one last trial past 
Believe that we shall meet again in Heaven! 
(Exu Harmodius.) 
Leona. Grant it just powers! 
And Thou—father of Gods and men, 
Eternal Thunderer!—not on my crimes, 
Be now thy heavy retribution poured! 
Let the bright glory of mis virtue rise, 
Like volumed incense to the Throne of Light, 
And draw a blessing down' Jn slumber, deep as death, 
Seal thou the watcher’s senses! Earth, hear not his 
steps; 
Air, breathe not his secret! Bright stars of night, 
Veil in deep shade your everlasting beams! * 
And thou sublimest darkness, be 
As a thick mantle round him! Ha! hark! 
There is a sound—growing—increasing—deepening— 
Hush—hush—Ha! all glory tothe Gods! 
(Loud fall heard.) 
The portals fall!—the gates are passed! 


Harmodius is free! (Kneels.) 


But the critic’s province is to find faults, not beauties, 
and doubtless, ‘Leona of Athens,”’ though on the whole, 
a noble production, has its defects. The plot is clever, 
and the incidents are new; but there is a spirit of appro- 
priation (I cannot call it plagiarism) which runs through 
the language, and gems it with the choicest jewels of 
Byron, Shelly, and Scott, in a different setting. It would 
also have been better to have avoided a repetition of the 
use of a slave, to accuse both Harmodius and Leona; it 
making a sameness that might easily have been obvia- 
ted. It is doubtless a fault to make the part of Harmo- 
dius so conspicuous and superior, as the play is called by 
Leona’s name, and in the closing scene his character is 





evidently sacrificed, as well as the truth of history, by 
leaving Harmodius alive, to give the interest of death to 
\Leona. The idea of resurrection held by the Mytholo- 
gists, was also too indistinct to allow, with propriety, of 
the frequent allusions to a hereafter; the first inculcators 
‘of a life to come, were long after this early era of Athe- 
‘nian history. These, however, are like spots on the disk 
,of the sun; they but increase the lustre of its brightness, 
land I am sure that the talented and admired authoress, 
will very readily accept the criticism which I offer in the 
utmost spirit of kindness; and should she resume her pen, 
we hope she will trust more confidently to her own excelling 
genius, than to her consciousness of the beauties of others. 
I cannot close this article without noticing the perso- 
nation of the several parts. Leona was—oh! what shall 
we say!—she was the fond, devoted, passionate woman, 
unchanged—unchanging, and unchangeable in her first 
love; the fearless, self-sacrificing heorine—the proud un- 
danted “Lioness.” Harmodious was done ample justice 
to by Mr. Muzzy, who gave the character all its “majesty 
of mind;” Hipparchus was made “‘a fine bold-faced vil- 


spirit of kindness, that did the whole company honor.— 
I close this long review, by offeriie to Mrs. A. Drake, 
this disinterested advice, and this full meed of admiration 
and encouragement from a sincere wel} wisher, though 

A STRANGER. 











THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1834. 











Ripicutr.—Every one who has any pretensiops to 
sensibility dreads the application of ridicule to himself. 
Insult may be scorned, becanse he who uses it is contempt- 
ible,—persecution is sufferable, because we may be sus- 
tained by a consciousness of integrity,—martyrdom may 
be borne, because we may feel it undeseryed,—but 
for ridicule, time is the only panacea. He upon whom its 
infliction is laid, must be tortured until sensibility is worn 
out. There is no rank which is above, no inferiority that 
is below it—there is no shield that it cannot pierce, nor 
purity that isinvulnerable. It finds its victims in the pa- 
lace and the hovel, in the street and at the fire-side.. It 
is universally applicable end universally painful; because 











s:ene equally powerful in the closct or the theatre. It 





Those dreams have: faded—but that star remains, 





ne feeling which is its mark, has a dwelling in every 
breast. Vanity, is the passion which renders us so pecu- 





lain,” in the hands of Mr. Scott; Aristogiton, Clisthenes, i 
Iphigene—all were entered into, aud supported with a 
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liarly sensitive to the touch of ‘ridicule. Every creed 
and every clime, every land and every time, has its own 
particular vanitie«, and on these, Ridicule fixes her hopes 
in exultation.and directs her shafts with certainty. 

There is no weapon more potent in the hands of a skil- 
ful adversary than ridizule. We may endure our fate, When 
we are only frowned at or sneered at, but to be laughed 
at gives us @ pain tor which philosophy has not yet pre- 
ecribed a cure. It has an efficiency beyond the rivalry of 
mere eloquence. We have seen an orator take his seat 
with light in his eye and joy at his heart, for he was satis- 
fied with his effort. Anon, we have known that eye to lose 
its lustre and that-heart to be deserted by joy, fora suc- 
ceeding speaker has flung a well-directed lance pointed 
with ridicule, at the fabric which his antagonist had rear- 
with all the satisfaction of pride. The unfortunate has 
writhed in the midst of torments the most ecstatic; and 
even the boon of sympathy denied him; for sympathy 
would but lacerate the wound. To have a whole assem- 
bly laughing at you—what can be more acutely tortuous! 
Tous, far to be preferred, is the doom of Sysiphus. 

Notwithstanding all are so extremely sensitive to ridi- 
cule, and every one dreads it with pious scrupulosity, how 
few can resist atemptation to apply it to others! There 
is something so exquisitely pleasing in seeing another 
writhe beneath your formidable prowess. Well did the 
sage of Zurich remark, that not to ridicule when you had 
an opportunity, was a virtue only to be found in the cal- 
endar of the saints. Children love to see the fish dang- 
ling in agony on pin-hooks, and grown children, take the 
same delight in viewing a fellow suspended and wriggling 
in agonies the most elegant. Ridicule is delightful when 
we are mere lookers on, but when we are its subjects, no 
tongue may tell our horrors. 

Nocommunity is thoroughly purged of thé sin of ridi- 
cule. Every society contains individuals, who are by com- 
mon consent legitimate marks for sportsmen to speed their 
arrows at. Eachcircle in society hus one or more super- 
annuated belles and beaus, who are led out as butts, 
when the circle: pants for its most ecstatic enjoyments 
There is ridicule in every word, and no voice bears the 
accents of kindness. One taunts the luckless person with 
a question, another tortues with a shrewd guess, while a 
third is charitable to the very overflowing of mockery, 
and all contribute to swell a peal of laughter, that sounds 
like the voice of desolation around the heart of the unpi- 
tied one. Whata feast of delight is there! How bliss- 
ful isa brother’s agony! What so sweet as a dish of ridi- 
cule! 

The poor author, for whom, is not the tender mercy of 
the critic, but his ridicule, feels a bitterness beyond the 
wormwood of society. His towering ambition and antici- 
pated honors bow down to the dust beneath the scourge of 
tidicale. Stab, wound, dissect, hang, gibbet an author 
if you please, but spare him your ridicule, for it is the 
Worst enemy he meete with in his vocation. 








Patrick Henry.—Whatever relates to-this distin- 
guished champion of American liberty, cannot fail to ex- 
tite interest. We are accustomed to regard him as the 
pioneer in that cause which eventuated in the disenthral- 
ment of this country from colonial vassalage. We are 
ul familiar with the conspicuous part he played in the 
house of Burgesses of Virginia, and of the vast influence 
he exerted over the proceedings of that patriotic body. 
Itwas while the preliminaries of our revolutionary strug- 
gle were being énacted, that he made some. of those stu- 
pendous efforts of human eloquence, which no orator ever 
surpassed, and the,impression of which no time can efface. 
Perhaps, the annals of the world cannot afford another in- 
stance in which sublime eloquence could have been equal- 
ly effective. Such was the character of the times, that 
every thing necessary to give inspiration’ to the orator 
and efficiency to his efforts was afforded. There wasa 
trong and devoted attachment to country, and a burning 
tense of the wrongs which had been heaped upon it, 
‘very where throughout the land. There was an extreme 
‘asitiveness, easily excitable tothe power of the orator. 
bFarticipating in this general feeling, Patrick Henry rose 
perior to those about him and led his compatriots on to 
te rescue. It is through the sympathies that eloquence 
works its miracles. There was a near and pervading 
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wielded, and the unsuspecting reliance which was reposed 
in him, and which, to his honor, wa® never betrayed. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by 
George Mason, one of the pure patriots of the times, that 
has but recently been published. The letter bears date, 
May 26,1774, and was written from Wiiliamsburgh to a 
neighbor. It» corroborates the current opinion of him, 
whom Jefferson called “the greatest orator the world ever 
produced.” 

**A dissolution of the house of Burgesses is generally 
expected, but I think will not happen before the house has 
gone through the public business which will be late in 
June. 

Whatever resolves or measures are intended for the 
preservation of our rights and liberties will be reserved 
for the conclusion of the session. Matters of that sort 
here are conducted and prepared with a good deal,of pri- 
vacy, and by very few members, of whom, Patrick Henry 
isthe principal. At the request of the gentlemen concer- 
ned, I have spent an evening with them upon the Bubject, 
—when I had an opportunity of conversing with Mr.Henry 
and knowing his sentiments, as well as hearing him speak 
in the House since, on different occasions. He is by far 
the most powerful speaker I ever heard: every word he 
say8 not only engages, but commands attention; and 
your passions are no longer your own when he addresses 
them. But his eloquence is the smallest part of his merit. 
He is, in my opinion, the first man‘upon this continent, as 
well in abilities as public virtues: and had he lived at 
Rome about the time of the first Punic war, when the 
Roman people had arrived at their meridian glory, ind 
theit virtue not yet tarnished, Mr. Henry’s talents must 
have placed him at the head of that glorious Common- 
wealth. 

*‘Inclosed ydu have the Boston Trade Act, and a resolve 
of our House of Burgesses. You will observe it is con- 
fined to the members of their own House; but they will 
wish to see the example followed through the country— 
for which purpose the members are, at their own private 
expense, sending expresses with the resolve to their re- 
spective counties. Mr. Massey will receive a copy of the 
resolve from Col. Washington; and should a day of pray- 
er and fasting be appointed in our county, please to tell 
my dear little family that I charge them to pay strict at- 
tention to it, and that I desire my three eldestyons’ and 
my two eldest daughters may attend the church in mourn- 
ing if they have it, as I believe they have.” 





Miami CanaL.—We went out, last Saturday, to view 
the passage of the first boats through the line of locks 
on the canal, which have just been completed. Two 
boats, crowded to a very comfortable degree with ladies 
and gentlemen, got under way a short time after the ap- 
pointed hour. A band of music was on one of the boats, 
and as they moved off commenced playing. Much plea- 
sure was anticipated by the numerous assemblage on the 
boats; but their anticipations were cut short by an acci- 
dent. By the time the foremost boat had passed the sec 
ond lock, report was given that a breach hac been effected 
in the embankment. This, of course, brought the mat- 
ter of canal traveling 16 a speedy issue. The boats re- 
turned, and their passengers were léft minus a trip to the 
river. The breach will be repaired ina few days, when we 
suppose another opportunity will be afforded to all those 
who are anxious to pass through the locks to the river. 








Tue Inquisirion.—The meetings of this society were 
resumed on Wednesday evening last. Henceforth its 
meetings will be holden on every Wednesday evening. 
The public aré respectfully invited to attend. 

The name of this society has given rise to numerous 








‘every breast. Hence the tremendous power that he 





sage eurmises touching the a¢tual purposes for which it 
was originally instituted. We have frequently been ask- 
ed respecting itsmamie and objects. As we belong among 
the initiated we will endeavor*to satisfy those who are 
especially curious or suspicious. When the society had 
been got up by its founders, tt wanted a name, and its ob- 
ject being to institute inquiries into subjects, the appropri- 
ateness of the word Inquisition, as expressive of the pur- 
poses of the society, immediately suggesteditself. It was 
adopted. Resolutions on subjects, not religious or politi- 
cal, are discussed, and adopted or rejected, agreeably to 
- sense of the members of the society. Prior to its ad- 





‘ympathy with Henry, and his every thought -re-echoed | 


journment, its meetings were numerously attended, by the 


STERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 





ANNIVERSARY ' MEETING.—The annual commencement 
of the Erodelphian and Union Literary Societies of Miami 
University occurs ‘next week. OnTyesday next, Judge 
Grimke of South Carolina, and Dr? Drake of this city, 
will deliver addresses. The honors of the Institution 
will be,conferred on Wednesday. 


“Two Otp Men’s Tauts.—The Deformed, ani the Ad- 
miral’s Daughter. Intwovols. New York: Harper and 
Brothers: 1834.—Since the reception of these- works, we 
have not,had time to peruse them. They have been spo- 
ken of very highly by the eastern editors. By some it 
has been supposed that they were written by Bulwer. 
This supposition, however, Has been contradicted; but it 
is an evidence of their merit. Next week, we mean to take 
come further notice of them. They are for sale by Josiah 
Drake, Main street, Cincinnati. 7 7 











To Corresponpents.—‘*The Restored,” has been read. 
We have one serious objection to it, which the author may 
remove. If he will call, we will explain. ek 

When the writer who hails from Bloomington, sees us, 
we will state our reasons for declining the publication 
his last article. 

‘*Nina’’ writes good sense, but not good poetry. 

We have not received the ‘“‘budgét’”’ spoken of by our 
friend in Baltimore. 

“Celibacy,” ‘“‘Draleba,” d&c., in our next. 





Exetosion.—The Powder » Mills, below this city, be- 
longing to D. Wade, Esq. blew up on Monday, morning 
last. One man’was killed, and one other was wound- 
ed. The concussion produced by ‘the explosion was felt 
sensibly in every part of the city. Of the particulars we 
have not been informed. A 
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It was stated at the anniversary meeting of the Ladies’ 
Bible Association at Spalding last week, that a calculation 
has been made at Birmingham respecting the proportion- 
ate value of the services of#gentlemen and ladies, as col- 
lectors for charitable and religious purposesyand it was, 
found that one lady was worth thirteen gentlemen and 
a half. 
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MUSICAL. 


W. Nash's general school fér vocal 
course of Explanatory Lectures, at the M 
and Thursday evenings, for a very short 
ted after October 2d, except it be those who 
ments of Music. {> Lectures free. 
Application can be made to the*Rev. 8. W. Lynd, Dr. L.C. Rives, 
Nathan Guilford, J P. Foote, Edward King, Charles Sonntag, Gen- But. 
ler, Southard Holmes, orof W. Nash, 3d street, opposite the Post Office. 


Private Classes will be formed to suit applicants. 


s commenced with a 
Institute, on Monday 
pupils will be admit. 

nted with the ele. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

A meeting of the members of “First Mathematical Class” of the Ohio 
Mechanicé’ Institute, will be held on Wednesday evening next, Sept 24, 
at the Reading room of the Institute. Punctua! attendance is requested. 

By order of the President, . 
»-» DAVID HAND, Sec’ry. 

N. B. Persons wishing to become members of the Class are requested 
to attend. 
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MARRIAGES. 
On the 11th instant by the Rev. Adam Hurdus, Mr. R. 
P. Reasor, to Mies Sarah Lovell, daughter of Oliver Lovell 
all of this city. 7 
At Cheviot, on the 10th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. David O. Brown, of this city, to Miss Harriet Alter, 
of that place. My 
On Monday. the 15th inst. by Rev. Mr. Mahan, Mr. 
Francis Roe, to Miss Malinda Drayton, of this city. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, on the 8th instant, Mr. Heury White, late 
of ‘Auburn, New York. 


On the 31st ult. at Connersville, Indi 
Crosby, formerly of this city,senior pu 
Sentinel. 

*,* The total number of interments in the city ing 
grounds, for the week ending September 10, was 26. of 
these five were by cholera, and eight were children under 
three years of age.—For the week ending September 17, 


a, Mr. Barnabas 
er of the Indiana 





ladies and gentlemen of the city. 


23, of which 4 were.of Cholera. 








_ even untill it coffes from the bush in strong brine. 
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Tux TomaTo.—An ‘article on the useof the Tomato, 
in assisting and regulating digestion published first in the 
New York Farmer is going the rounds of the papers. The 
writer of that piece suggests Bp poses? of moe | 
trom it, **a sauce” which would keep through the-year. 
had supposed that most persons accustomed to the use of 
the castor jwere {familiar with Tomato Catéup, the best of 
all articles of the kind have met with: but.as some of 
your readers may not know how to make it, and with a 
hope that ‘this communication may meet the eye of the 
writer above referred to let me say this vegetable, if sliced 
in fine pieces, seasoned with Cayenne pepper, and a few 
cloves sitamerted slowly for three or four hours, and then 
strained through a fine sieve, and bottled close, wil! make 
an admirable Catsup, which will keep for years and ever 
improve. 

J used a very choice bottle of it last year which was 
made im my family in 1827. But it should be known that 
thisfruit will ripen some time longer than the natural 
season, if a plant root and all be pulled just before trost 
and suspended in a‘dry airy apartment ,as branches well 
loaded may be’ cut And hung up or laid on the floor. By 
this process I have enjoyed them till late in November,— 
or the ripe fruit may kept through the entire winter and 


To have it im the greatest perfection, the seed should 
be selected from the largest fruit; there are varieties, and 
the Jargest,kind are preferable because they have fewer 
seedsiand more pulp. J have raised them weighing 3-4 of 
a }b.—as the plant'grows and extends itself, the branches 
should be kept from troiling,on the gound by forked sticks 
or poles, and suffered to extend themselves as widely as 
they will; the fruit is thug preserved from an earthly taste, 
and a siigle plant in a rich’soil and weli attended to with 
plenty ofeun and water, will fully cover six equare feet and 
produce abundantly. The cultivation of this vegetable is 
weli worth thgettention of laboring men and poor women 
who have ever so little greund attached to their houses, 
because it yields so much—is a great improvement to so 
‘many simple dithes— as hansh and soup—and it is both 
wholege:ie and good in the faw state, if sliced and seasun- 
ed with salt and peppper.—U. S. Gazette: 


Sr. Sinontans in Ecyrt.—The following is an extract 
ofa private letter, describing the position of the St. Si- 
monians arrived in Egypt:Alexis Petit, Duguet, and 
Fourne! aregin Paris. Petit informs us that Lambert had 
there received distinguished honors, and that he has 
manifesicd a talent both diplomatic and /ureaueratic a- 


bove ai! prais@. 1 write you all I know with regard: to 
their position. You know, that Lambert had been offici- 
ally : ated director of an Egyptian polytechnic schoo} 
—He joe refused title and salary, in order to maintain his 


influence as an of the world, not Wishing to be a 
more }ational fa ry any more at Cairo than at Paris. 
Sixty youths wi jeve under his direction theoretical 
and practical jmtsruction. A great work is about to be 
commenced. nathely, a plan for securing the waters of the 
Nile vo *s to render them serviceable at will for the irriga- 
tien of the lands; atoll is to be levied for the purpose; and 
40,0(0acen will be employed in the undertaking. Enfan- 
tin, eonsidered as the free ally, will, after the example of 
the ancient knights, provide the tents, the implements 
necessary for the workmen. Duguetand)Petit have been 
making recruits among the plan-drawers @nd modellers. 


Hoard sud Broneaw took their departere about a month 
since with a small number of reeruiteg they are at present 
remainiic at Lyons, but will shortly take their departure 
for se. 

Lexcuvit¥ OF THE LAXD TURILE.—The land turtle, 
at least some of them, are known tolive t0 a great age. 1 
found « : Middleborough 10 or 12 years ago marked E. 
(. 177s. No doubt the turtle was rising 50 years of age. 
One hos been seen in years past, on the premises of Isaac 
Soule Jacob Soule, late of Middleborough, near the 
division of their farms, marked J. W. 1742. The last 
@me. it wes seen was in 1826—84 years after it was first 
marc).—Alfred Fuller of Halifax, found one onthe 31st 
of Juiy last, mear the town line between Halifax and 


Plympton, marked E. F, 1744 just 90 years since it was 
first markede It has been marked twice since—J. T. 
1801, ond J.P. 1823. Itis very probable that this last 
named tutle ie more than a hundred years old. The 
letters and figures of the first mark were coarsely cut out 
im imitation of ancient print. There were three men with 
Alfred tu Jer when he found it, all ef whom examined the 


marks and figures and give the.same account of it. 
“ N. BOSWORTH. 
Halifax Aug. th 1834 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. work late one .e¥ening, le was attacked | 


just below the knee’, with his jaws, and as the negro ex. 
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who had conceal ed himself in some low bush wood by the 
side of the ‘path, seemingly for thatypurpose. He sprang 
suddenly. at. the in‘ended vigtim, seized him by the 


































pressed it, ‘shook and growled.’ But he being a very stout, 
active fellow, extriciited himself he don’t know how, and 
retreated till he met another fellow who Was coming be- 
hind; they then furnis hed themselves with stakes, and ad- 
vancing attacked the yrentleman, and when they got home 
and told the story, they boasted that he would never bite 
another negro.. The next morning, however ne had ab- 
sented himself and could not be found, but two days after, 
they discovered him by the pathway, nigh the same place, 
appearently waiting for something to pass—They then 
assailed, and put a final end tohim. He was about seven 
feet long and well put together. The negro had a deep 
gash on one side of his leg, and bruises on the other, was 
lame for several days. Ile watches yet for an Alligator 
every time he pases that way, and I have no douot that 
bad it been a young nejrro, or¢ad he been less: athletic 
than he was, he would hz.ve fared much worse. 

Stare or Retiqion 1n THE Unerep Stares.—The 
relative strength of reliyrious denominations in America 
is as tollows:—In the Baptist Connection there are 6,059 
churches, and 434,534 communicants. The increase during 
the last year has been upwards of 41,000. The total number 
of churches of the Orthodox Congregationalists is 1659; 
of communicants 140,000. The increase during the past 
year has been 27,252. The Presbyterians have twenty- 
one synods, comprising 110 Presbyteries, 2,881 congrega- 
tions, 1,935, preachers, 1,730 ordained Miniteers, and 
217,248 communicants. ‘The addition made to the number 
of communicants during the past year have been 41,046. 
The Protestant Episcopalians, have twelve Bishops, and 
the population over whom they preside is 6,000. ,The 
Methodist Episco-palians, or as they are commorly styled, 
the Episcopal Methodists, number 558,593 members. ‘The 
United Brethren number 4,000 communicants; the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, 79,560; the Associaté Presbyterians, 
12,033; theGerman Reformed Church, 17,888; the ivan- 
gelic Lutheran Church, 44,356; the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians, 10,000, and the Universalists 4,000.—The Roman 
Catholic population may be stated to be 500,000; the 
Associated and other Methodists, 170,000; the Friends, 
or Quakers, 90,000; the Unitarians, 16,00; and the New 
Jerusalem Church, 5,000, 





Tomators—This* being the season for taking care of 
tomatoes we have inserted a short article from the **Farmer 
and Mechanic” and would remark that if any of our 
readers could suggest some mode of preserving tiat popu- 
lar vegetable without losing its flavor, it would be domg 
public service to publish such account. How would it 
do to stew them, and spreading them on dishes, dry them in 
the rays of the sun; as apples and peaches are sometimes 
done? Orcould not the roots be kept planted in earth in 
a box as pepper plants and some other vegetables are kept; 
and be transplanted into the open garden early in the 


the second season, and if kept in a warm room will bear 
during the winter. The tomato is becoming annually 
more poplar. as a healthful and pleasant article of diet: 
and a mode of keeping it for winter use, as well as pro- 
ducing them early in the season, is very desirable.—- 
Zanesville Gazette. 





ArrecTION AND SAGAcrry oF A DoGeA Bricklayer by 
the name of B. Riley, lately left Philadelphia and arrived 
at Cumberland, Md. where he Was left at the stage house 
on the 16th ult. in cemsequence of being insane and sub- 
ject to fits. A day or two afterwards he walked out, and 
no more was seen of him. ‘On the sixth day after his 
disappearance it was observed that his dog, whiely had 
been absent during the same time, had returned. He 
was fed, and immediately left the house again, and re- 
turned in the evening. He was then fed a second time, 
and the persons present determined to follow him—The 
dog, upon discovering that they were following him, ap- 
peared to be much elated, prancing along before them un- 
til he came opposite where his master lay, when he im- 
mediately left the road, ram to him and barked!!! * * * 
The dog had thus watelied his master five days after 
death and then delivered him to the citizens!!! 


Texas,—Extract ofa letter from the New Orleans Daily 
News of 13thof August, 1834. 

“In looking immediately at. home, or extending our 
views abroad, we find continued and uninterupted causes 
of gratification and delight; and I fee] entire contidence 
that our most sanguine expectations will be fullyrealized. 
The 11th section of thé law df the 6th April has been 
repealed, and our friends and relations of the United States 





Fiéer verween A MAN AND an Auyicator.—The Mo- 
bile Mercantile gives the following relation as coming 
from a friend of the editor residing in Blakely, on whose 
statement the greatest reliance can be placed. 


of the North, for whom we have prepared the way, are 
now permited to join us. I notice as an evidence of the 


springt Pepper plants thus kept bear luxuriantly during} 





friendly feeling of the Mexican Government towards us, 
and of their disposition to encourage emigration, the pass- 





‘Aa some of my negro men was returning home from 


jage of a law which allows emigrants to introduce 











ed 


on free of duty. Another 
law was passed which permited us to dispose of our lands 
make ‘conveyances in our own language.—Four 
hundred , leagués of land have been appropriated by the 
State of Congress for the purpose of raising a public fund; 
and 20,000of the first money raised from itsgale, appropri- 
ate@'for the defraying of the expenses of expeditions a- 
inst hostile Indians. I also, notice, as, am unequivocal 
efit, the passage of a Jaw allowing free toleration in 
religiows matters; in addition to all this, the establishment’ 
of a judiciary and trial by juary—blessings inestimable! 
" 
_ Tue.toves or tue Everuants.—Two fine elephants, 
imported for the Surrey Zoological Gardens, were landed 
on Tuesday, from on board the Maleolm, via Calcutta. 
A number of persons wére assembled to witness the dis- 
embarking, and great admiration was excited by the trac- 
tability of the animals, while leaving the ship, and pazs- 
ing through the streets, following their keepér. They are 
what are termed in India high caste elephants, their pedi- 
gree being transmited with them as race-horses in this 
country. The male Radjepoor, on being liberated, and 
meeting the female Hadjepoor, on the wharf, expressed 
the most extravagant symptoms of delight;: both of them 
s-nding forth cries of joy, and breathing through their 
trunk with such violence, that the blast resembled an 
impetuous gust of wind; the latter flapping hev ears with 
astonishing velocity, passing the extremity of her trunk 
over the whole body of the male with the utmost tender- 


ness, and inserting her trunk into his ear, and then into 
her own mouth.—London Paper. 
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Macnine For printine corrons.—In the very first rank 
for utility and beauty of invention must be placed a ma- 
hine constructed by M. Andrew Keechlin, of Mulhasen 
for printing cotton or other tissues, with three colours at 
once. Hitherto, in the manufacture of printing cottons 
or muslins, it was necessary that the piece of goods should 
undergo successively the operation of a separate roller 
for each colqnr in the pattern, which proceeding, besides 
necessitating the great loss of time consumed by this tri- 
ple, quadruple, or quintuple, operation, was liable to ac- 
cidents, for the slighest inaccuracy in any of the succes- 
sive rollers was sure to render fruitiess the whole opera- 
tion. The inaccurate application of any one roller to the 
extent only of the hundreth part of an iach in a, yard of 
cotton or muslin goods, would lead after the drawing off 
of a hundred yards. toa derangement of the colors, and 
dislocation of the design to the length of an inch, and con- 
sequently produce an absence of all pattern and a chaotic 
confusion of hues similar to that on a painter’s pallet. 
The machine invented by Mr. Keeciilin is calculated to 
obviate completely the above mentioned loss of time and 
risk of failure in the operation. In this machine one sin- 
gle roller is charge@ with three different colours, which 
are unerringly imprinted upon the piece of cotton or mus- 
lin, which has to pass under the roller but once. By this 
improved method twelve hundred yards of cotton goods 
can be printed by a single machine in an hour, and with- 
out the remotest possibility of aceident.—For besides the 
unerging accuracy insured by this three-coloured roller, 
the piece of goods to be printed is, to avoid all risk from 
folds or plaits, subjected to the operation of a calender 


nine part of the machine, before it undétgoes the rok 
er. ; 
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From Jamatca—The New-York Commercial of Satut 
day says: Jutelligence.has been received from thi 
island by the John W. Carter tothe 15th of 
The negroes, for many days after thé Ist, were peac 
and went quietly to work. More recently, however, they 
had refused, in the parish of St. Ann’s, to perform théit 
assigned labor, and also on the Kendall Estate in St 
Thomas imthe Vale; but it was believéd that in the event 
of continued resistance, the’Marquis of Sligo would doall 
in his power to prevent the proclaimingof Martial Lag, 
which would at once place the fton-resisting slaves. at Voice 
mercy of the)King’s troops. A propriefer of one of the fj mse 
estates at St. George, remarks—* We have cheerfully § * 
assisted in carrying the wishesof the British nation into Ww 
successful operation—but here we must-remain; forowith> ff “als 
out the promised aid of compensation, our best séhemes’ § ‘tran 








will fall to the ground, and our properties,for want of thet §} °utli 

auxiliary, will soon ran into a wilderness.” tnd 
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